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Will Winter Catch You Again? 


Now is the time to order those easy running, non-freezing Hyatt 


bearing trucks for your mine cars. 


Don’t wait until your old plain bearing cars are frozen up and 
require three or four men to move them and then wish that you 
had Hyatt bearing equipment. 


Numerous operators have told us that even in the most severe 
weather Hyatt cars never freeze up when plain bearing cars are 


. stiff as boards. 


These operators know the economies of Hyatt bearing cars— 
50% reduction in power on level tracks, 80% reduction in lubri- 
cation costs—no more worn axles or gouged-out wheels. 


Insure your winter production by ordering Hyatt bearing 
equipment for your old and new cars now. Almost all of the 
reputable mine car manufacturers will be glad to furnish them. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Newark Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
Worcester Milwaukee Huntington Minneapolis Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Buffalo Indianapolis 
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Arrested Production! 


8Y INVITATION 


sotmeua Or How many times has the failure of worn-out 
equipment arrested production for you? 


These expensive interruptions can be elim- 
inated. Just replace worn or defective ele- 
ments with dependable Hockensmith repair 
parts. 





NEW YORK.U.S.A 


Wheels — trucks — couplings — brake shoes 
and bands—track frogs and turnouts — 
dumping rigs—sheaves—in each the best 
materials and the finest workmanship are 
combined in typical Hockensmith fashion. 


Be prepared when the rush season comes. 
Make the repairs now. 


HOCKENSMITH 


WHEEL & MINE CAR CO. 


Penn, Pa. 
(Pittsburgh District) 
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Waste in Antiquated Power Plants 


T SO happens that the peak demand for power at the 

mines coincides with the peak demand for coal and 
this has furnished the excuse for firing the larger, more 
valuable sizes of anthracite at mine power plants at 
such times. Antiquated power-plant equipment will not 
respond to overload demands unless fed with the cream 
of the coal. The practice is inexcusable, wasteful and 
expensive. 

Doubtless a potent reason for the trend toward pur- 
chased power is found in the backwardness of the coal 
companies in modernizing their own power plants. Pur- 
chased power is cheaper than that generated by old 
methods, but there is nothing inherent in central-sta- 
tion practice that cannot be duplicated by coal com- 
panies. In fact many coal companies have large and 
efficient power plants comparable to the best of the 
central stations. 

The best practice in the anthracite region now is to 
concentrate power production in modernized plants de- 
signed to utilize that part of their product which is 
least salable. The soft-coal fields with less incentive 
have made as much progress in this direction as the 
hard-coal regions. 





A Stacked Deck 


HAT the National Academy of Political Science 

should lend itself so obviously to a partisan exposi- 
tion as that staged in Philadelphia last week adds 
nothing to the reputation of that organization as an 
open forum. The management of the two-day program 
on “The Price of Coal’ was in the hands of Clyde King, 
Secretary of State for Pennsylvania, by appointment 
from Gifford Pinchot. In his contacts with the coal 
men Mr. King had already shown his colors and if a 
glance at the program of the Philadelphia meetings did 
but warn in advance, atttendance confirmed the feeling 
that the deck was stacked. 

Starting off with a talk by J. J. Walsh, Secretary of 
Mines, who defended the Pennsylvania State tax on 
anthracite and charged that 20 per cent of the anthra- 
cite now being shipped is below the normal standard 
of purity, the program veered to wages and earnings 
of the hard-coal miners. Whatever theory Mr. Drury 
may have had about the relativity of earnings of miners 
and other labor was obscured by his presentation, but 
John B. Andrews, secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Labor Legislation, was clear in his exposi- 
tion of “Needless Hazards in the Coal Industry.” And 


so it went. Free discussion was practically eliminated 
by advance selection and by the lack of time afforded 
those who were on the program. Francis Walker read 
into the record the painful history of the anthracite 
combination, and J. W. Adams decorated the pages 
with the story of too many middlemen, all profiteers. 
Hugh Archbald gave a lugubrious picture of the inef- 





ficiency of the coal industry, sharply challenged, how- 
ever, by those who followed. 

It remained, however, for Governor Pinchot himself 
to divulge the real purpose of the symposium on “The 
Price of Coal.” Defense, labored and statistical, of 
his 10-per cent increase to the miners and offhand 
characterization of anthracite as a “hard-boiled 
monopoly” summarizes his stock in trade. Such savage 
attacks, in which facts play small part and citation of 
gossip is in the forefront, ill becomes the stage of the 
National Academy of Political Science. It should be 
reserved for the political arena, where demagoguery 
is expected. 





Would Compulsory Arbitration Work? 


EORGE OTIS SMITH does not hesitate to say in 

his address in New York this week, an abstract of 
which appears elsewhere in this issue, that the Coal 
Commission may have overlooked a bet in opposing 
compulsory arbitration of labor disputes. Harking back 
to the anthracite difficulties of last summer, he plainly 
says that “some of us” would rather have seen this 
dispute between the hard-coal operators and miners 
settled by compulsory arbitration than by political ma- 
chinery. This is much plainer talking than any in- 
dulged by the Commission. But then the Commission 
is defunct and a fair target for all, even former com- 
missioners. Incidentally Dr. Devine, in the November 
Survey Graphic, expresses huge satisfaction with the 
work, conclusions, and recommendations of the Com- 
mission. 

There is an aspect to Dr. Smith’s suggestion for com- 
pulsory arbitration that shogld not pass unnoticed. He 
says: “In the bituminous industry, however, compul- 
sory arbitration of,a wage-scale structure, to be fully 
successful as an agency of economic welfare, would need 
to have its awards enforceable throughout all coal fields, 
whether organized or unorganized.” [Italics oufs.] 
Now the common understanding of arbitration is the 
determination by a third party of a cause in contro- 
versy. Just how, then, could the wage rates of non- 
union mine workers be settled or adjusted by arbitra- 
tion, since they are never in controversy, as between 
workers and employer? 

Mr. Smith supplies the answer when he says “If coal 
mining, like transportation, is clothed with a public 
interest so great that its uninterrupted service requires 
public supervision of settlement of wage disputes [and 
he frankly holds to that belief] then those wage rates 
must be governed only by economic conditions, genera! 
and local, not by membership or non-membership in a 
union.” Public welfare, he says, “must soon force such 
legislation as will insure an uninterrupted supply of 
coal.” 

If it be so that the only way the public may have a 
continuous supply of coal is to legislate against strikes 
and if when it does so legislate it must then bring the 
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present non-union fields under the cloak with John L. 
Lewis and the United Mine Workers of America, one 
will have nothing less than a National Coal Labor 
Board. Would the union swallow that as a price for 
getting the non-union fields in? Is it the price the 
non-union operator may have to pay for the doubtful 
advantage to him of strikes in the union fields? 

We are not ready to concede the inevitableness of 
federal wage fixing in coal on a national or on any 
scale. We prefer to believe that the operators and the 
union are taking a broader view now than when they 
were cooking up the trouble that precipitated the 1922 
disagreement. If for once the politician may keep 
hands off we look for a logical, non-contentious settle- 
ment next spring. 





Hounding the Trade Association 


HERE is no dodging the conclusion that the effort 

of Secretary Hoover to promote better business sta- 
tistics and that of the Attorney General to hamstring 
trade-association activities represent fundamentally op- 
posing theories. The Department of Justice has one, 
and apparently only one, test to be applied when the 
legality of any phase of trade-association activity is 
under fire. That is—Does this activity serve to enable 
the association members to profit? If it does; if it in 
any way benefits the participants, then it is enjoined. 

We would not be thought of as criticising the en- 
‘deavors of the Department of Justice to bring before 
the courts those who conspire to enhance prices under 
the guise of innocent co-operative action. We but point 
out that no trade association can persist—can obtain 
current financial support—that does not show some re- 
turn on the investment in it. This is particularly true 
with respect to the function of business statistics. 

A case in point is found in the draft of a proposed 
consent decree in the case of the U. S. vs. the Tile 
Manufacturers Credit Association. The Department of 
Justice here proposes to enjoin the association from 
collecting statistical information except such data as 
some government department should request, and even 
that information could not be distributed among the 
members of the association. This in effect would serve 
notice on all trade associations that the Department of 
Justice regards the collection of statistical and other 
trade information within the condemnation of the law 
and to be prohibited in so far as possible. 

Carried to a conclusion such reasoning would prevent 
local coal associations from collecting the figures used 
by the Geological Survey in its weekly reports of mine 
operation and causes of lost time. It would cut off the 
sources of much of the essential production data pub- 
lished in the Survey of Current Business by the De- 
partment of Commerce. It would bring to an early 
death the growing body of business information that 
primarily is by and for the business man. 

The Department of Justice appears obsessed with the 
purpose of making all co-operative business effort crimi- 
nal. It would make light its work of judging the right 
from the wrong by prohibiting all. It will not give a 
single constructive interpretation to the law aimed to 
permit or encourage trade associations perhaps until 
it has carried to a conclusion all its pending actions. 
It does not add to the credit of the department that it 
thus tenaciously holds to the literal law any more than 
it is to the credit of some trade associations that they 
have actually abused, yes seriously abused, the associa- 
tion idea. 
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The Passing of the Siphon 
Ww... for continual nursing has made the siphon 
unpopular. For this reason the use of it is rap- 
idly declining; so much so that it comes rather ag a 
surprise that such an instrumentability is discussed by 
a subcommittee of the Standardization Division of the 
American Mining Congress. Much of the objection 
to the siphon might be eliminated if some of the 
facts of its operation were understood. One that few 
consider is that the water in the lower end of the 
suction leg during filling is under the combined pres- 
sure of the atmosphere and of the water column say 
23 Ib. and that after the water begins to move that 
pressure is reduced to about 5 lb., or about one-fifth as 
much. The pressure in the discharge leg is even more 
before the column starts. Consequently every bubble 
large and small trapped in a pipe joint or resting in 
some slight elevation in the pipe becomes magnified 
five or more fold and expands. In both ends these 
bubbles become disengaged by the suction and tend to 
rise to the summit, and if they are not washed out by 
the rapid flow of the water will block the pipe. 

Unless the water flows fast enough to drive these 
bubbles out the siphon will soon stop. Hence unless 
a siphon expels air it is not likely to continue to run 
long. To aid in dislodging the air a few sharp raps 
on the various lengths of pipe forming the siphon 
during the filling process will help the air to rise to 
the high point and escape, provided, of course, the 
siphon is being filled at the summit. If there are 
elevations along the line the pipe can be tapped at these 
points and plugged with tight pine plugs removable 
during the filling process, the method being to remove 
them all and replace them as fast as the line fills. In 
fact one man of experience would arrange for small 
elevations at which bubbles can be removed in the 
filling process, leaving the pipe reasonably free of air. 
The pipe at each of these elevations is tapped with a 
small hole and a plug inserted. 

More air, however, is brought with every gallon of 
water admitted. Consequently these elevations might 
be undesirable. All the water brought to the siphon 
is relieved of about one-third of its pressure, and the 
natural effect is that air is disengaged as bubbles. 
This air, not being absorbed by the water, must be 
expelled by it in a segregated form and a siphon is not 
working well unless it is voiding air at the lower end. 

The siphon has another disadvantage in that it can- 
not be allowed to run dry. Therefore it must never 
complete the work it has on hand. Sometimes to pre- 
vent its completing the drainage of the sump it is 
throttled down, but the effect of the throttling is to 
make it retain air in its system. In consequence it 
soon ‘ceases to run. 

The object of most endeavors being to perform the de- 
sired end promptly and not to achieve the object sought 
in part or in a long time the siphon is unsatisfactory 
in draining working places, apart altogether from its 
demands on labor and supervision. Where the water 
has to be voided from a working place the siphon must 
be made either dilatory in action or must be started 
and stopped frequently, unless, as suggested by the 
subcommittee on “Unwatering abandoned workings” of 
the committee on Mine Drainage of the Standardiza- 
tion Division of the American Mining Congress, sev- 
eral points of suction are provided which are used in 
turn and closed when the water in them is lowered 
to the suction level. 
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No. 14 Colliery, Pennsylvania Coal Co. 


Advance in Steam-Boiler Practice in Anthracite Region 


Importance of Burning Small Sizes of Coal at Mines—Changes in Boiler 
and Furnace Design to Obtain Efficient Combustion—Benefits of High 
Stacks—Economizers Obviate Need for Increased Boiler Capacity 


By M. M. PRICE 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


interest and importance to the work which has 

been done and still remains to be done by the 
engineers of the anthracite mining companies in their 
efforts to produce steam more efficiently. The advan- 
tages to be gained as a result of the changes which 
are going on are sure to accrue both to the coal com- 
panies and the consumers. 

It is only under the stress of economic conditions 
that the anthracite mining companies have a sufficiently 
large market to absorb the great quantities of buckwheat, 
rice and barley—frequently called buckwheat Nos. 1, 
2 and 38 respectively. By adopting the best methods of 
burning these small sizes in their own power plants 
the coal companies at the same time create their own 
market for small sizes and release large volumes of 
the salable sizes of coal for outside markets and conse- 
quently for domestic consumption. 

Progress in mine power-plant design has been well 
marked for the past thirty years, not alone in changes 
in boiler design in keeping with the general develop- 
ment of that art and in solving problems of boiler 
design peculiar to this kind of fuel but also in the 
design of furnaces for proper combustion of the fuel. 

The necessity for a small ratio of heating surface to 
grate surface influenced the change to water-tube 
boilers. At first this ratio was obtained by installing 
boilers of small heating surface of 150 hp. rating under 
which it was easy to install grates as large as required 
without resorting to those of excessive depth. As the 
size of the boilers was increased the maximum depth 
of the grate was fixed at 7 ft. and the boilers so de- 
signed that the heating surface per foot of furnace 
width was kept small. This was accomplished in boilers 
of the bent-tube type by using a small number of short 
tubes per section and in the straight-tube type by 
using sections not over nine tubes high. 


Ti increasing value of anthracite gives added 


The use of larger boiler units was brought about by 
the design of furnaces with grates 10 to 12 ft. deep, 
and in the case of the Babcock & Wilcox boiler led to 
the use of the “Webster” furnace. This provided for 
the deeper grates by moving the bridge wall toward 
the rear of the boiler the required distance, but main- 
tained the front baffles in their original position and 
closed the space from the bottom of this baffle to the 
bridge wall by a baffle on the lower tubes. 

The development of the deep grate made possible the 
use of units of approximately 500-hp. rating in which 
the ratio of heating surface to grate surface does not 
exceed thirty-five to one and in which the furnace width 
does not exceed 15 ft. This is the limiting size of hand 
fire units unless the width is increased or units used 
which are fired from both ends. The use of larger units 
of moderate widths, has, however, been made possible 
by the installation of forced blast chain-grate stokers, 
which marks the latest stage of accepted design in 
this field to date. 

Exhaustive experiments undertaken in using anthra- 
cite fuel in pulverized form have been carried to such 
a stage as to warrant the statement that burning an- 
thracite in this form will be the next step in the 
advance from present methods. The greatest difficulty 
seems to be in the crushing of the fuel rather than in 
its combustion. This has led to the consideration of 
a better preparation of the fuel before powdering by 
removing much of the abrasive ash before it goes to 
the pulverizers. This in turn has led to the suggestion 
that such preparation be given to coal that is to be 
burned without being pulverized. In view of the loss 
occasioned by the quantity of carbon in the ash and the 
high amount of ash when the coal is either hand or 
stoker fired, it would seem that the adoption of such 
a practice would produce real results in economy and 
capacity in both hand-fired and stoker-fired furnaces. 
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An inspection and study of the proximate analyses 
of samples of small sizes of anthracite give us an 
indication of one of the difficulties met with in using 
this kind of coal on hand-fired grates. Table I gives 
actual results of proximate analyses of a number of 
samples gathered from hand-fired plants at the mines. 

It will be noted that the ash averages 20 per cent or 
over and with a combustion rate of 25 lb. per hour per 
square foot of grates, 5 lb. of ash per square foot of 
grate accumulates per hour. Such a quantity of ash 
means cleaning fires on hand-fired furnaces every three 
to four hours with the loss in efficiency due to the cold 
air entering the furnaces and high loss of unburned 
carbon in the ash. The importance of the last-named 
loss is indicated by Table II, which shows data taken 
from a number of observations at hand-fired plants 
giving the percentage of boiler ratings, the rate of com- 
bustion, the consequent percentage of carbon in the ash 
and the percentage of loss resulting therefrom. 

The analyses and sizes of coal used when these data 
were observed are those given in Table I for the corre- 
sponding numbers. 

The data quoted in Table II indicate that the loss 
due to carbon in the ash is the most serious one en- 
countered in burning this kind of fuel, but much heat 
is lost in the flue gas; in fact the loss is larger than 
when burning other kinds of coal. This is due in part 
to three things: first, the excess air necessary to effect 
combustion; second, the difficulty in obtaining the mix- 
ture of the excess air with the gas distilled from the 
coal and, third, the slowness with which combustion 
takes place under the best conditions. 

The small units of straight-tube boilers first installed 
were set with a distance of 5 ft. from the boiler room 
floor to the bottom of the front headers, and it was not 
until grates of a depth greater than 7 ft. were installed 
that this height was increased so as to increase the 
distance from the lowest tube to the grate surface at 
the bridge wall. In boilers of the bent-tube type with 
arches over the furnaces, an effort has always been 
made to cover as much as possible of the grate surface 
with the arches. 

As the depth of the grate was increased, in order 
to provide sufficient clearance from the ends of the 
arches to the front bank of the tubes, where the length 
of the arches was extended to cover the grates, the 
boilers were raised and the arches lowered. This latter 
construction resulted in long shallow furnaces of small 
volume, with the fuel body cut off by the arch from any 
direct radiation to the front bank of tubes. This fea- 
ture has been gradually changed by raising the boilers 
and shortening the arches so that they could be raised 
to a greater height above the grate, thus giving more 
volume in the primary furnace and exposing more of 
the front bank of tubes to the radiation from the 
fuel bed. 








TABLE I—PROXIMATE ANALYSES OF SAMPLES OF FUEL USED AT 
HAND-FIRED MINE PLANTS 


Per Per Cent of Various Sizes 
Per Per Cent Per B.t.u. of Buckwheat 
Sample Cent Cent Fixed Cent per Lb. Under 
No. Moisture Volatile Carbon Ash Dry No.1 No.2 No.3 No. 3 
1 10 6 74.5 20 11,350 14 22 56 8 
2 9.7 6.05 75 IB) ..cccx, (46s> Be.d 46 3 
3 8 7 75 1 11,900 3 10 79 8 
4 10 7 73 . eS 51.5 24.5 36.5 1.5 
5 15.31 6.88 74.16 18.96 11,470 4 14 74 8 
6 7.65 5.85 ya-@> 609.8 «AG zz «65:5 4S 69 12.5 
7 11 5.2 75.74 19.06 10,500 12 25 58 5 
8 10.23 6.10 76.41 17.41 11,700 3 19 71.5 6.5 
g 9 6 73 1 Ree 6 20 66 8 
10 11.61 9.16 67.97 22.87 10,800 21 26 48 5 
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TABLE II—HEAT LOSSES AT VARIOUS BOILER RATINGS 


Coal per Per Cent Per Cent 
Sample Per Cent Sq.Ft. Carbon in eat Lost 
Number Rating Grate Ash in Carbon 
1 188 33 50 25.7 
133 18.8 25 8.57 
2 127 21.39 40 16.32 
98 14.75 25 7.69 
3 134 23 49 21.22 
112 15.65 30 9.46 
4 146 23.85 45 20.8 
110.7 17.25 29 10.89 
5 148 24.65 47.89 22.2 
161.5 29.6 51.86 26.1 
6 73.7 14.4 41.87 15.3 
39.2 6.68 39.1 16.1 
7 136 20.98 36.26 15.09 
125 18.24 31.9 12.43 
8 156 24.6 35.8 iz.4 
9 130 20.5 40 ly.32 
64.8 9.43 14 4.59 
10 169.5 32.95 53.3 35.25 
152 21.62 42.52 22.88 








The furnace construction used in the bent-tube boiler 
was perhaps responsible for the idea entertained by 
many, that no furnace could successfully burn the small 
sizes of anthracite unless its entire surface was covered 
by an arch. This idea led to the installation of a num- 
ber of boilers of the straight-tube type witf extension 
furnaces or with deep grates partly covered by arches 
underneath the tubes. Such construction made it neces- 
sary to set the boilers 10 ft. or more from the floor to 
the bottom of the headers, with a resulting increase in 
the furnace volume. The furnaces operated success- 
fullly, but as the arches gave out they were never 
replaced. The boilers were reset with the grates di- 
rectly under the heating surface and operated with 
apparently the same or greater capacity and efficiency 
when burning even the small sizes. 

Another cause of loss in burning the small sizes is 
that found in the “unaccounted for’ item of a careful 
heat balance, a large part of which is unconsumed car- 
bon blown out of the furnace by the draft. This loss 
when burning a fuel made up of 4 per cent, No. 1; 
14 per cent, No. 2; 74 per cent, No. 3; 8 per cent under 
No. 3 buckwheat, amounted to 4.11 per cent when 
the boiler was operated at 93 per cent of rating and 
6.63 per cent when the boiler was operated at 1830 per 
cent of rating. 

No direct measure of the loss due to unconsumed 
carbon in the flue dust was made in the observations 
which were available to me, but by assuming a definite 
loss for radiation and heat in the ash, the balance of 
the “unaccounted for’ may be safely assumed as 
representing the loss due to the unconsumed coal. The 
changes in furnace design described above, leading to 
not only a greater furnace volume but to a construction 
in which the velocity of gas is low, probably do much 
to cut down loss from this cause. 

Coincident with the development in boilers has been 
the improvement in the arrangement and proportions 
of the drafting apparatus. Note has been made already 
of the low rate of combustion possible with the small 
sizes on account of the large percentage of ash present 
and the difficulty of forcing sufficient air for combustion 
through the fuel bed. The air pressure necessary for 
the combustion of various sizes at different rates is 
given in Table ITI. 

It will be noted from this table that a pressure 
equivalent to nearly 2 in. of water is required to burn 
25 lb. of No. 3 buckwheat per square foot of grate sur- 
face per hour, which is equivalent to approximately 
150 per cent of rating for a boiler with a ratio of 
heating surface to grate surface of thirty to one. If 
the boiler is of the straight-tube type with a bank nine 
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TABLE III—AIR PRESSURE RECOMMENDED AT VARIOUS RATES 
OF COMBUSTION 


Air pressure required for 
No. | buckwheat 


Air pressure required for 
for No. 3 buckwheat 


Rate of combustion, 
fb. per sq.ft. grate area 


10 0.25 0.40 
15 0.45 0.75 
20 0.68 1.25 
25 1.00 1.90 








tubes high, the draft loss would be equivalent to not 
quite one half inch of water and a stack 110 ft. high 
would be required to overcome this resistance. 

The earlier plants were equipped with stacks of a 
height seldom exceeding 50 ft. while in nearly every 
plant the boilers were equipped with apparatus for 
developing a plenum draft either by means of a steam 
blower or fan. Such an arrangement gave an insuffi- 
cient stack draft, which resulted in a plus pressure in 
the furnace with a consequent deterioration of brick- 
work, arches and baffles, and loss in efficiency due to 
such deterioration. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. was one of the first com- 
panies to correct this draft condition in a plant which 
was erected at Hazleton Shaft. In this plant, built 
about 1897, both plenum and vacuum fans were ik- 
stalled to supply pressure under the grates and pass 
the gases through the boilers. The installation was 
the first in which this combination was used. 

For a long time no one attempted to do away with 
the vacuum fans by building high stacks. This was 
partly due to the nature of the ground on which most 
colliery power plants were built. However, in 1911, 
the engineers of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. with great 
courage and enterprise built a stack 175 ft. high in 
connection with their plant at Underwood, and later 
built two stacks of the same height at their No. 14 
colliery. 

The difficulty of obtaining a fair rate of combustion 
and therefore a high rate of evaporation from the 
boilers together with the lack of sufficient stack draft 
has led in many instances to ill-advised changes in 
baffles to obtain larger gas passages and the resultant 
lowering of draft resistance. Or, if these changes have 
not been deliberately made, the lack of draft sufficient 
to meet the demands for steam has been responsible 
for failure to maintain this important part of the boiler. 

Very often no atttempt is made to maintain a bal- 
anced draft, and in order to generate the steam required 
under the condition imposed by the lack of stack or 
induced draft, a pressure is used under the grate suffi- 
cient to create a plus pressure in the furnace with 
ensuing deterioration of the walls and arches. 

The loss due to unconsumed carbon in the ash at 
hand-fired plants is attributable to the manner in which 
the fires are cleaned and could be cut down by saving 
all the live coal in the cleaning by pushing it back or 
to one side. In almost all hand-fired plants, however, 
the process of cleaning consists in either dumping or 
_ pulling a large part of the fires and leaving very little 

of the old fire bed for kindling the new. There is 
nothing that can be done in the construction of the 
furnaces which will cut down this loss; it can be con- 
trolled only by better operation. 

A development in the design of the traveling chain 
grate has been the placing of an arch over the rear 
of the stoker surface so that the gases which have 
passed through the rear part of the grate pass over the 
surface of the fuel bed in a direction opposite to that 
of the travel of the grate and throw any particles of 
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FIG. 1—sTRAIGHT-TUBE BOILER WITH DUMPING GRATES 
FOR BURNING SMALL SIZES OF ANTHRACITE 


The baffle on the lowest row of tubes helps to provide the de- 
sired ratio between grate surface and heating surface. This 
arrangement of the ash hopper is desirable for all grates having 
a depth in excess of 8 ft. 


incandescent carbon which have been lifted from the 
grate by the blast toward the front of the grate. This 
construction has been remarkably successful, yet its 
control is still largely dependent upon the operator. 

Another difficulty is presented in the removal from 
the fire bed and the disposal of the large quantity of 
ash resulting from the combustion of the small sizes 
of anthracite. Passageways are installed under the 
fire-room floor for handling it, and in the use of grates 
of a depth exceeding 7 ft. this construction is imper- 
ative as the difficulty of scraping the ashes from a pit 
of this depth is as great as, if not greater than, cleaning 
a fire on a stationary grate of a corresponding depth. 

Several ingenious ways of handling the ashes by 
flushing have been devised. In some of these the ashes 
are flushed directly into abandoned workings in the 
mines for surface support, but in others, notably at the 
Nanticoke and Hampton plants of the Glen Alden Coal 
Co., where this opportunity does not exist, the ashes 
are flushed into wells from which they are removed by 
clamshell bucket and crane. 

As already noted, the principal source of loss in burn- 
ing small sizes of anthracite is in the large percentage 
of carbon in the ash. No changes in the design of the 
hand-fired boiler itself suggest themselves to remedy 
this, but it is apparent from an examination of Table II 
that great economies may be accomplished by cutting 
down the rating at which it is necessary to operate the 
boilers. 

In a boiler plant burning bituminous coal the prin- 
cipal loss is the heat in the flue gases. In the boiler 
plants under consideration burning anthracite this loss 
is large also, although equalled or surpassed by that 
due to the carbon in the ash. Of a number of repre- 
sentative analyses of flue gases at these plants the best 
average analysis showed 10.12 per cent CO., which is 
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equivalent to 80 per cent excess air over the theoretical 
amount required for combustion, or 14.63 lb. of gas per 
pound of coal burned. With a stack temperature of 
524 deg. F. the heat loss represented 14 per cent of 
that of the coal. This analysis was obtained with an 
average combustion rate of approximately 25 lb. of coal 
per hour per square foot of grate with the boiler oper- 
ating at 148 per cent of its rating, which was 463 hp. 
The fuel fired contained 83 per cent of No. 3 buckwheat 
and smaller. 

A higher rate of combustion often is maintained in 
hand-fired plants, but it is difficult to do so and keep 
the CO, even up to the figure noted above. At these 
higher rates a delayed combustion occurs, which results 
in high stack temperatures and trouble with dampers, 
baffles, ete. Increasing the volume of the furnace has 
overcome this difficulty to some extent, but there is 
room for investigation along those lines, and it still 
remains for some courageous person to omit entirely 
the arches from a hand-fired boiler of the bent-tube type. 

The loss and trouble from delayed combustion is 
accentuated in the stoker-fired boiler both by a more 
uneven distribution of air and a demand for higher 
ratings from this type of apparatus. The reverse- 
arch construction already referred to helps to overcome 
this difficulty by causing the gas to move in opposite 


FIG 


This illustration shows 





construction for burning small sizes of anthracite a 
a by hand firing. Note that the depth and area of oe 
the grate are sufficient to give a ratio of less | 


¢-- Overhead Stack 


Steam Outlet 






















than one to thirty of grate surface to heating | 
surface. Note also the height of the heating sur- 
face above the grates and the arrangement of the 
arches to give best results with this fuel. 


direction from the two ends of the furnace and mix at 
the outlet. Later types of construction of straight-tube 
boilers with stokers have been built with furnaces 15 ft, 
and 20 ft. high and boilers of the bent-tube type have 
been installed with several arches to further the mixing 
of the gas. These plants are just being put into service 
and while in consequence there is no authentic data as 
to their performance, they should reward the designers 
and builders with both capacities and efficiencies higher 
than those of boilers with lower and less elaborate 
settings. 

Reducing the rate of combustion will not only cut 
down the ashpit losses as noted, but will help to keep 
down the loss in the chimney gases. An increased 
rating means a thicker fuel bed and an increased air 
pressure under the grates, not only to supply the addi- 
tional air required for the combustion of the larger 
amount of coal but to provide sufficient force to drive 
the air through the thicker fuel bed. 

We have seen from the foregoing that the ashpit 
losses and the chimney losses increase at extravagant 
rates and that the efficiency decreases as the rate of 
combustion increases beyond a limited amount of coal 
per square foot of grate in furnaces equipped with 
either hand-fired grates or stokers. In plants of this 
character, however, there is a very large demand for 
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Chain- 
Grate Stoker 
Under Straight- 

Tube Boiler | 


This drawing shows | 
how the boiler is | 
set high above the 
floor to give a large 
combustion space 
and ample oppor- Y 
tunity for the thor- KZ 
ough mixing of the 
gases before they 
reach the heating 
surface. The con- 
struction of the 
bridge wall and flat 
arch over the rear 
end of the stoker 
causes the gases to 
move over the fire 
so as to get a bet- 
ter mixture of the 
suspended carbon 
and air. 
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steam and the problem seems to resolve itself into that 
of obtaining a greater capacity for a rate of combustion 
which is economical. Apparently we have reached the 
limit in the size of grate which can be installed per foot 
of furnace width; therefore ta increase the efficiency 
we must—outside of giving the coal better preparation 
—increase the steam-generating capacity per square 
foot of grate by installing economizers or more and 
better feed-water heaters, or by installing more grate 
surface, which means installing more boilers. 
Economizers have been installed in several colliery 
power houses, but at the time of their installation 
probably little thought was given to the increased 
steaming capacity of the plant which would result from 
the use of this equipment, or to the fact that this in- 
creased capacity would permit the operators to run 
with lower and therefore more efficient rates of com- 
bustion. The argument for economizers is generally 
the other way, viz.: that economizers permit higher 
ratings by cutting down the high chimney-gas losses 
consequent thereto, but in the plants burning small 
sizes of anthracite the ashpit loss is as great or greater 
than the chimney loss and increases with, and out of 
all proportion to, the rate of combustion. 














Ash Hopper 


Therefore the measure of gain from the installation 
of such equipment in these plants lies not alone in the 
amount of heat absorbed from the flue gases but also in 
the increased economy of combustion due to the lower 
rate demanded when the economizers are in use. The 
development of individual economizers for each boiler 
is thus justified, and besides this they require little 
additional boiler room space. The effect of economizers 
upon the capacity of a plant is readily seen from a 
study of the following concrete cases. 

It is proposed to install a boiler plant which will 
evaporate 117,000 lb. of water with a feed temperature 
of 150 deg. F. into steam at 275 lb. pressure and 150 
deg. superheat, which is equivalent to the evaporation 
of 137,726 lb. from and at 212 deg. F. for 4,000 b.hp. 

If five 668-hp. boilers are installed with traveling 
stokers having a grate surface each of approximately 
12 ft. x 17 ft. without economizers, this amount of 
steam may be generated by operating four of these 
boilers at 150 per cent rating, allowing one boiler to 
be always out of service for cleaning and repairs. If 
these boilers were equipped with economizers to raise 
the feed temperature 100 deg. F. the heat added to the 
feed water would be equivalent to the evaporation of 
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12,050 lb. from and at 212 deg. F., which would make 
possible the generation of the total steam required by 
operating the four boilers at 136 per cent rating. 

Although the effect of heating the feed water in 
reducing the work required of the boilers and grates 
is considerable, and should be obtained in all plants of 
any magnitude, this effect is easily lost unless a suffi- 
cient number of boiler units are installed so that it 
will be possible to operate with a combustion rate not 
to exceed 25 lb. of coal per square foot of grate per 
hour, even when some of the boilers are off the line 
for cleaning and repairs. With a ratio of heating sur- 
face to grate surface of thirty-five to one, a coal with 
a heat value of 11,000 B.t.u. and a boiler efficiency of 
60 per cent, this means a steaming rate of 140 per cent 
of rated capacity. A reduction in the ratio of heating 
surface to grate surface, assuming the same coal and 
efficiency, would bring this rating up to 160 per cent. 

To persons accustomed only to the use of high-volatile 
fuels high in heating value and low in ash such limita- 
tion in rating may seem extravagant, but boiler plants 
designed on such liberal lines are a necessity at the 
anthracite mines, not only to permit the use of low- 
grade fuels but also to provide a plant which will gen- 
erate the steam required and allow the removal of each 
unit from the line for cleaning and repairs at proper 
intervals. 

We have come a long way from the practice which 
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prevailed with the use of the cylinder boiler, but there 
is still a lack of appreciation of the sensible limit of 
overcapacity possible with the use of small anthracite. 
And conversely, on account of this same limit in capac- 
ity, there is no other class of boiler plants which will 
show such fine returns for liberal design and proper 
upkeep. 

Every factor entering into the efficiency of the plant 
must be taken into consideration in order to make the 
use of the unmarketable sizes economical. This fuel 
may have no value before it is delivered to the boiler 
house, but handling and freight charges may readily 
bring its cost delivered to the boiler room up to Tbc. 
to $1 per ton. The low efficiency with which, of neces- 
sity, it must be burned calls for the consumption of 
greater amounts of fuel, the handling of more ash and 
the use of more labor than would be required with the 
use of larger sizes and better coal, so that it is difficult 
to determine just what proportion of the larger sizes 
may be mixed with it economically. 

The sane limitations as to rate of combustion and 
boiler rating, however, apply in the use of the better 
grades as apply in the use of the unmarketable sizes, 
but in the one case it improves the combastion ef a 
fuel which can be sold, and in the other case makes 
possible the combustion of a fuel which is unmarketable 
and sets free for market a corresponding amount of 
the marketable coal. 
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Wasted Time at Partings 


Evidence That Even in the Best Mines Cars Are 
Lacking at Partings to Keep Haulage Force Busy— 
Time and Size of Locomotive Trips Unequal and 
Uncertain—Haulage Units not Definitely Controlled 














our industrial plants have been gradually under- 

going a fundamental change during the last ten 
years—a change from the military type of control, 
where a superintendent or foreman is assumed to be 
omniscient in every branch of the operation — gen- 
eral supervision, maintenance of quality, inspection, 
the obtaining of large output, distribution of work 
and materials to men and machines, care of equipment, 
operation of machines, and repairs. From this the 
industry has advanced to the functional type of manage- 
ment, in which every supervisor is a specialist in his 


To: basic policies of production management in 
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FIG. 1—NUMBER OF LOADED CARS ON PARTING AT ANY 
GIVEN TIME IN MORNING 

_ Where no black blocks rest on the base line, as is the case, for 
instance, in that part of the record for the period shortly after 
8 a.m., a locomotive arriving would find no cars to take out. At 
other times it would find, it will be seen, an insufficient number 
for a full trip. It would have been helpful if the time when loco- 
motives arrived and pulled out had been indicated in the dia- 
gram. In every case, whether the loaded track was full or empty, 
it was completely cleared by the locomotives, which apparently 
took trips of quite varying length. 


particular line. Notably, the planning of the work and 
the determining and maintenance of standards have 
been separated from those duties that are strictly exec- 
utive in character. 

In the previous discussion of the work of the mine 





*Third installment of report on ‘Underground Management in 
Bituminous Mines” made by Stanford E. Thompson and associates 
to the U. S. Coal Commission. Previous installments may be 
found in the issue of Nov. 8, p. 691, and of Nov. 15, p. 733. Other 
sections of this interesting report will follow later. 


foreman, the extent and diversity of the underground 
operations have been presented. The remark was made 
that the solution of the difficulty lies not necessarily 
in an increase in the number of foremen of the present 
type but in the development of management methods 
that will give specific attention to certain kinds of 
inefficiency. 

Our examination of mining operations pointed out 
to us how necessary it is that underground manage- 
ment should follow the trend that has proved so effec- 
tive in producing economies in those industries which 
operate above ground. In some directions this trend 
already has been exemplified at coal-mining plants. At 
several bituminous mines, for example, we find that 
stores are controlled with running inventories and a 
systematic plan has been devised for the issuing of 
supplies which is in every way as effectual as those of 
many of our best industrial plants. 

We believe the cost-accounting and payroll records 
in coal mining are more systematic and uniform than 
in any other industry in the country. We question 
whether the plants, large and small, in any other busi- 
ness than mining would have had on file the unit cost 
and payroll data which enabled coal operators without 
difficulty to fill out certain of the Commission’s 
questionnaires. 

But mining-engineering problems in general are not 
well handled. A few mines are developing statistical 
information of incidental value in management. Under- 
ground, however, the methods of controlling the opera- 
tions, except in a few instances, are scarcely different 
from what they were fifty years ago. 


MINE FOREMAN MusT BE AIDED BY SPECIALISTS 


The mine foreman with his long experience in min- 
ing must continue to function, but his efforts and his 
knowledge of mining must be supplemented by the aid 
and information supplied by specialists who are 
experienced in applying, to problems of management, 
engineering analysis and planning, for it is a physical 
impossibility for him to devote sufficient time to make 
these analyses. It is readily apparent that they are 
needed, and in no place is this more evident than in 
the control of underground haulage. 

Irregularity of Haulage of Mine Cars.—Underground 
haulage is the circulation system of the mine. Upon 
the proper delivery of pit or mine cars to the miner 
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FIG. 2—NUMBER OF EMPTY CARS ON PARTING AT ANY 
GIVEN TIME IN MORNING 

Where no black block appears resting on the base line the empty 
track was indeed empty, being empty of empties. At such times, 
trips of loads would come in, and the hauling equipment would 
have no empty cars to take back. Looking at the “sky line” it is 
easy to see that the main-line locomotives hauled trips of mine 
cars of varying length, that at 9.30 a.m. being unduly short. 
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depends his ability to do a good day’s work. Moreover, 
the supply of coal to the tipple for shipment also is 
dependent upon the haulage. 

Though the general schemes of transportation and 
trackage are fairly well planned, in the actual operation 
of the mine the whole control of transportation is 
almost universally in the hands of the assistant fore- 
man or face boss or still oftener is handled at the 
will of the man driving a mule or a gathering locomo- 
tive. In one or two cases, however, we found a traffic 
man provided, to whom the motorman reported - by 
telephone so that the trips might be taken up when 
ready, but even this did not directly reach or influence 
the delivery of cars to the miners. 

The resultant irregularity in the distribution of mine 
cars is responsible for the agreement with the union 

that each loader shall have an equal or “square turn,” 
which requires, in effect, that during each pay period 
every loader shall be given an opportunity to load 
as many cars as any other loader by being offered the 
same number of empty mine cars. This is intended 
to prevent favoritism and the possibility of one miner 
being required to spend the greater part of his day 
waiting for cars while another miner in a location 
where the management is anxious to push production 
would be given all the cars he could load. 


MOVEMENT OF TERMINALS HAMPERS PLANNING 


In non-union mines, in order to avoid complaints, 
keep the men contented, and produce as much coal as 
practicable, the foremen, so far as we are able to deter- 
mine by conversation with the miners, treated them as 
equally as management methods permitted without the 
tendencies to restriction found in some union mines cf 
keeping back cars from the exceptional men who desired 
to make large money. 

The problem of underground haulage is a transporta- 
tion problem complicated by the fact that all the 
terminals except the track to the tipple are continually 
advancing, and the number and location of the advance 
terminals change from day to day. The cumulative 
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advance of all inside terminals in a large mine may 
easily total 1,000 ft. daily, though each terminal will 
advance only a few feet. 

Compared to the problems of transportation of the 
modern railroad or army those of the coal mine are 
relatively simple. They are in no way complicated by 
continual changes in the types and quantities of goods 
to be hauled, by perishable articles, blizzards, crop- 
moving seasons, or greatly varying velocities of travel, 

Coal-mine transportation, however, falls heir to all 
the other troubles of the modern railroads, to which 
are added many special difficulties peculiar to mining. 
It is complicated by roof falls, explosive gas, multi- 
plicity of terminals—400 or 500 being not uncommon 
—but is simplified by the fact that its freight is of 
only one type and is carried relatively short distances, 
four miles ordinarily being the maximum distance. 
Sufficient progress has been made in some mines te 
warrant a general assertion that mine haulage is sus- 
ceptible to close control under proper management and 
that most of the losses now occurring can be elimi- 
nated. 

Whether the problem is simple or not, as compared 
with that of the movement of material in other indus- 
tries, underground haulage cannot be expected to run 
itself and this is practically the way in which the 
transportation in the majority of mines visited was 
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FIG. 3—ONLY AT THE BEGINNING OF THE DAY WERE 
THE MAIN-LINE LOCOMOTIVES REALLY BUSY 


The morning started with 97 cars accumulated on the previous 
day, when the tipple and main-haulage system were idle. Note 
the irregularity in arrival of the main-haulage locomotives and 
the variation in the size of trips hauled. The two figures in the 
base line of the diagram, 11.00 and 11.30, show the noon half-hour 
ved which loaded cars evidently arrived but did not leave the 
parting. 
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FIG. 4—RECORD OF FIG. 3 SEEN FROM OTHER SIDE 


All the cars at the parting being full at starting time, the main- 
line locomotives were busy, but the seven gathering locomotives 
were idle for forty-five minutes. The day started splendidly at 
the tipple, but the scene was quite other at the parting. After 
8.15 a.m. the faults were corrected and at all times thereafter 
empties were standing on the track. 


being performed, notwithstanding the fact that these 
mines were among the best in the various regions 
studied. Generally the foreman is not equipped by 
training to handle transportation systematically. Even 
when he has the training it is of but little use, for he 
cannot spare sufficient time from his other duties 
properly to direct haulage. 

Illustrations of Haulage Irregularities—The effi- 
ciency of haulage is so great a factor, both to the 
miner in determining his day’s work and money earned 
and to the operator in affecting output and ultimate 
unit labor costs, that several charts covering actual 
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FIG. 5—IRREGULAR TIME IN MAKING STANDARD TRIP 
The distance between the parting and the tipple is fixed and 
barring congestion at the latter, the time between trips should 


be equal, yet here the time of trips varied between twenty-six 
and seventy-nine minutes. 


9:30 11:30 
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experience in the mine will be given for the purpose of 
showing the possibility of constructive progress. It is 
probable that these cases represent conditions if any- 
thing slightly better than average in the mine observed 
because it is natural that when operations are being 
timed the management and men should be interested to 
make a good showing. 

Studies of the number of cars on partings from 
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which the main-line locomotive takes the loads are 
shown in Figs. 1 to 8. These diagrams exhibit graph- 
ically the number of loaded mine cars and empties 
during a day at partings in four representative mines 
the haulage conditions of which were analyzed. Hori- 
zontal distances in the charts represent the time of day 
and the vertical distances show the number of cars 
on the parting. 

The horizontal distances between the longer vertical 
lines show the elapsed time between the arrivals of the 
loaded trips of the main-line locomotive at the parting, 
and the length of these longer vertical lines in each 
case shows the number of loaded cars taken per trip. 
The jogs represent the delivery of loaded cars or the 
removal of empty ones by mules or gathering locomo- 
tives. 

Fig. 1, representing half a day, shows that there 
were twenty-one loads on the parting at the beginning 
of the day, that the time between the trips of the 
main-line locomotive was fairly uniform and that on 
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FIG. 6—GRAPH SHOWING EMPTIES HELD AT PARTING 


This shows that the empties at the parting made a bad start. 
This parting is the same as that for which Fig. 5 shows the tale 
of loads. For 50 minutes in the first hour and a half there were 
no empties on the parting track and motormen were waiting for 
some to arrive. After that there were always more empties 
than the trips could remove. 


each trip out the locomotive took all the loads on the 
parting, varying from eighteen to twenty-nine. 

Fig. 2, which is for the same mine, shows four 
periods in four hours during which no empties were 
standing on the parting. During three of these periods 
drivers and mules were idle waiting for cars. 

Fig. 3, which is for another mine, shows a large 
accumulation of loads (ninety-seven) on the parting at 
starting time, due chiefly to coal being loaded on the 
previous day when the mine was idle. Note also, how 
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FIG. 7—FLAT PEAKS SHOW DELAYS ON MAIN ROAD 

Mules brought in the loads to this parting and it is easy to see 
that they did it till there were no more empties to take away. 
Then came a long wait for the locomotives. Sometimes it was 
an unusually long one, as when the trip was away one hundred 
and one minutes. Fig. 8 shows that one mule must have gone 
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away on that occasion without empties to gather a trip of loaded 
cars. 
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FLAT PEAKS IN FIG. 7 


The hollows in this graph correspond to the flattened peaks 
of Fig. 7. The quickened trips of the locomotives in the after- 
noon kept empties on the parting from about 1.20 p.m. till quitting 
time. 
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irregular was the time between main-line haulage trips 
—varying from eight to forty-five minutes—and the 
number of cars hauled—from thirteen to fifty-five. 
Sometimes the trip was pulled by one and sometimes 
by two locomotives. 

This same mine, in Fig. 4, shows no empties at all 
delivered to the parting for forty-five minutes after 
starting time. Seven haulage locomotives with four- 
teen drivers and tripriders were idle during this entire 
period. Forty-five empties were then brought in but 
were all taken out by the gathering locomotives within 
twenty-two minutes and another period of twelve 
minutes of waiting ensued. By the end of the day 
there were fifty-three empties on the parting, and the 
following morning at starting time the haulage con- 
ditions at that parting would be the complete reverse 
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FIG. 3—CUMULATIVE RECORD OF LOADS GATHERED 


The record of each locomotive is separately recorded. No. 17 
was a consistently dilatory load gatherer to a degree not explic- 
able by its greater length of haul. _ Unless it had peculiarly 
difficult grades it must have been out of condition, must have had 
derailments or been manned by a singularly inert motorman. 
The record seems to show in partial excuse, however, that he 
failed to get loads till a late hour and may have had to wait for 
empties. : 


of the day shown; the parting being full of empties 
and only sixteen loads waiting, in contrast to no 
empties and ninety-seven loads at the start of the 
former day. 

Fig. 5 shows in another mine a pronounced variation 
in time between main-line haulage trips, varying from 
twenty-six to seventy-nine minutes. 

In Fig. 6, for the same mine, the gathering units 
waited fifty minutes for empties during the first hour 
and a half. After that the supply was steadily in- 
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creased and from eleven o’clock on there was a surplus 
supply of from eight to twenty-two empties, more than 
were needed by the haulage locomotives. Whether the 
surplus at this parting was resulting in a shortage at 
other partings at the same time is not known. 
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FIG. 10—ANOTHER RECORD OF LOADS GATHERED 
This also is cumulative. It is clear that the twenty-three men 


dependent on locomotive No. 7 got poorer service than the nineteen 
men who were served by locomotive No. 3. 

Fig. 7, which represents conditions at a parting 
in a fourth mine, shows a variation from forty-eight 
to one hundred and one minutes between the arrival 
of main-line locomotives, and, as is shown in Fig. 8, 
not only was there a big variation in the time between 
the arrival of empties but a comparatively long wait 
for the mule drivers after each of the haulage locomo- 
tive trips due to the fact that there were no cars on 
the parting. The first three of these periods of waiting 
did not, however, cause loss of time to the miner. The: 
miner began to wait for cars about 11:30 a.m. 

The difference in the number of loads hauled by 
mules or by gathering locomotives to the same parting 
in three different mines is shown in Figs. 9 to 11. The 
variation in the number of cars gathered by different 
mules or locomotives in the same mine is marked, but 
not all explained by the differences in the distances 
hauled or the grades to be surmounted. The time that 
a locomotive or mule spends in traveling is much less. 
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FIG. 11—WHERE GATHERING WAS BY MULES 


Here also the mule with most places to serve gathered least’ 
loads, suggesting a need for a better arrangement of service. 
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than generally appreciated by the foreman or others 
who supervise mine hauling. This is particularly well 
borne out by Fig. 9. The gatherings of seven different 
locomotives to one parting are shown on this chart by 
accumulative plotting of the loads brought in from the 
time of starting until the last trip made by each loco- 
motive. 

It will be noted that locomotive No. 17 brought in 
only twenty cars, whereas the others hauled from 
forty-eight to seventy-eight. When the foreman was 
asked during the day why No. 17 was apparently 
bringing in so few trips his reply was “Oh, he has to 
gather way down in the south entries, and has a much 
jonger distance to travel than the other locomotives.” 
The actual average difference in distance of travel 
between locomotive No. 17, which brought in twenty 
ears, and locomotive No. 15, which brought in seventy- 
eight cars, was not over 900 ft. per trip. 

The rate of travel of these locomotives was approxi- 
mately 600 ft. per minute. The additional time, there- 
fore, that should be allotted No. 17 for gathering 
greater distance would be only nine minutes for six 
trips. The fact that it consumed almost four hours 
more seemed perfectly natural to the foreman, and no 
effort was made by him to change the condition. 
Similar variations are shown in Figs. 10 and 11. 





German Coal-Toasting Plant Has Scraping 
Gear to Clear Carbon Scale on Cylinder 


LONG slowly revolving horizontal retort is used in 

the Fellner and Ziegler process for the low-tem- 
perature carbonization of coal. Through this retort 
coal, crushed to about 1-in. cube, travels continuously, 
being heated externally by gas from a producer or by 
the rich gas evolved in the process. The temperature 
of carbonization is about 1,119 deg. F. (600 deg. C.). 
The retort is a steel cylinder, 65 ft. 6 in. long and of 
8 ft. 3 in. internal diameter, inclined 1 ft. in 20 down- 
ward toward the discharge end, and set in suitable 
brickwork combustion chambers. It is revolved by 
suitable gearing which is actuated by a 40-hp. motor at 
the rate of about one revolution in 3 min. 25 sec. The 
output is three tons of coal per hour. Inside the first 
23 ft. of the cylinder is a mechanical scraping gear, 
consisting of a number of arms projecting from a 
central revolving shaft, and extending to within 4 in. of 
the inner surface of the cylinder. This detaches partly 
carbonized material which is deposited on the plates 
and which, if not removed, would soon reduce their 
conductivity. 

The low-temperature fuel, with about 19 per cent 
volatile matter, is chiefly gasified in producers, and the 
small breeze is mixed with pitch and briquetted, or 
burned as pulverized fuel. 


SALT AIDS MINERS TO ENDURE HEAT.—In England. 
George S. Rice, chief mining engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, had the opportunity of observing the experi- 
ments being made at Oxford and Birmingham universi- 
ties into the health and working capacity of miners em- 
ployed in excessively hot mines. As the result of the 
researches of Dr. J. S. Haldane, eminent mine physi- 
ologist, it has been developed that miners working in 
hot atmospheres lose chlorides rapidly, which is very 
weakening. The energy of the workers, it has been 
found, to a large extent can be re-established by the 
taking of salt in water, or through other liquid. 
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Is the Coal of Vancouver Island 


Nearly Exhausted? 


Canadian Government Bulletin by the Late 
J. D. MacKenzie Shatters Previous Beliets— 
Finds Only One-Sixth of Expected Reserve 


By F. H. MASON 
Victoria, B. C. 


e 


, HE Coal Resources of Southern Vancouver Is- 
land”, a government publication of which, as yet, 
only advance mimeographed copies have been issued 
by the Canadian Geological Survey, will tend to shatter 
preconceived ideas about the vastness of the coal re- 
serve on that island. It indicates the presence of but 
one-sixth the coal supposed to have been available. 
The memoir is so important that perhaps it will be 
well to say a word or two about the author, the late 
J. D. MacKenzie, who died last autumn as the result 
of a surgical operation, performed with the object of 
drying up a wound in the left lung; the wound was 
received in Flanders in 1917 and had not healed. Post- 
mortem panegyrics from colleagues on the staff of the 
Canadian Geological Survey and on that of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and from geologists 
and mining engineers with whom he had come in con- 
tact all proclaimed MacKenzie as a painstaking and 
conscientious observer who was ever careful to take 
all possible precautions to verify his facts before arriv- 
ing at definite conclusions. 


NoT LIKELY TO MEET WITH APPROVAL OF PUBLIC 


The field work on which the conclusions set out in 
the memoir are based was performed during the years 
1921 and 1922, the last work done by the author, and in 
this work he had the wholehearted support of practically 
all the mining engineers now operating in the field. 
Records of boreholes and development and all available 
data were thrown open for his inspection; he had the 
run of the mines and surface croppings, and every aid 
that a generous and busy body of men could be expected 
to offer to a colleague. It will be well to bear this in 
mind, because the memoir is almost sure to meet with 
considerable opposition from some quarters. None of 
us likes to have his idols ruthlessly shattered, and 
MacKenzie’s estimate reduces the present actual coal 
reserve on Vancouver Island to such proportions that, 
instead of its end being reached in some hazy, distant 
future that will trouble only our remote progeny, at 
the present rate of output the end will come during the 
lives of many now living. This statement, of course, 
refers to actual, not to probable and possible, reserves, 
some of which latter two are certain to be developed 
into actual reserves before the present actual reserves 
are exhausted. 

MacKenzie reviews the work of previous observers— 
James Richardson, in 1871; George M. Dawson, in 1885, 
and C. H. Clapp, in 1911—the records of whom have 
appeared in publications of the Canadian Geological 
Survey, and he gives to each full credit for work per- 
formed often under exceedingly difficult conditions. 
Richardson examined the coast line from the head of 
Comox harbor to Victoria and that of the adjacent 
islands; he also traversed the rivers and creeks and the 
few trails available at that time. 

In a map accompanying his final report (Geological 
Survey of Canada Report of Progress, 1876) he colored 
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COAL-RESOURCE MAP OF VANCOUVER ISLAND, B. C. 
This map, made before the report was rendered by J. D. MacKenzie, shows the coal fields of Vancouver Island as 
they were believed to exist before his inquiry. Black shows anthracite and bituminous-coal 
areas and the cross hatching, beds that might bear such deposits. 


a strip of land from the head of Comox harbor to the 
head of Sanich peninsula, some 130 miles in length, as 
being underlain by productive coal measures. The 
northern half of Saltspring Island and the adjacent 
islands to the north also were so colored. Evidently 
Richardson based his theories on the knowledge geolo- 
gists had at that time of the more regular coal measures 
of the Carboniferous series in Nova Scotia, and he be- 
lieved that the seams he had found along the coast would 
persist for great distances under the water and that 
other seams would be found below them. 

“As a matter of fact,” MacKenzie wrote, “the prog- 
ress of exploration during the last fifty years has made 
it clear that there are only three principal coal-bearing 
zones in all this area, and that even those zones are not 
always productive. Further, throughout a great part 
of the area only one zone exists, and in the remainder 
only two of the three are found. Instead, therefore, of 
the probability of finding coal throughout a zone of 
rocks more than 100 miles long and covering a large 
area along the southeastern coast of the island, it is 
now known that the areas from which future production 
is likely to come are relatively restricted.” 

Dawson, who went over the ground in 1885, seems 
not only to have supported Richardson’s findings but 
to have supposed that the coal-bearing area extended 
inland from the Campbell River in a northwestern di- 
rection to the Salmon River, a distance of 35 miles, 
thus greatly extending the productive area, a supposi- 
tion, however, that MacKenzie has shown to be incorrect. 
Clapp’s estimate, made in 1911, MacKenzie found to be 
altogether too optimistic. 

As has been hinted, MacKenzie’s findings are likely 
to meet with some opposition, but those who may wish 
to controvert them will find themselves facing a difficult 
proposition, for this survey, like all those made by 
MacKenzie, is thorough. He lucidly defines what he 
means by actual, probable and possible coal, and he 
states clearly how he has reached his conclusions. He 
takes the two main areas, subdivides them into lesser 
areas, and measures the various seams in each division. 

In this way he finds that the Comox area contains 
18,900,000 tons of actual, 39,000,000 tons of probable, 
and 245,230,000 tons of possible coal in seams thicker 
than 3 ft. and 12,000,000 tons of actual, 50,050,000 tons 
of probable, and 181,000,000 tons of possible coal in 
seams between 1 and 3 ft. thick. 

In the Nanaimo area he finds 34,070,000 tons of actual, 
67,220,000 tons of probable, and 68,000,000 tons of 
possible coal in seams more than 8 ft. thick and 7,802,- 


000 tons of actual, 20,842,000 tons of probable, and 
122,000,000 tons of possible coal in seams of between 
1 and 8 ft. in thickness. To the quantity in the Nanaimo 
area he adds 35,000,000 tons of possible coal below 2,000 
ft. in depth. In the Cowichan area he finds no available 
coal; in the Gulf island area, none; in the Alberni dis- 
trict—who knows? 

Thus he finds a total of only 52,970,000 tons of actual 
coal in workable seams—that is, 3 ft. or more in thick- 
ness—and a grand total of 835,000,000 tons of possible 
coal—about one-sixth of the previous estimate. 

But worse is yet to come. The foregoing estimate 
is of the quantity of coal in the ground. With regard 
to the mining of it MacKenzie said: 

“It does not follow that anything like this quantity 
is available for recovery under present conditions of 
mining or under the conditions likely to obtain for some 
time to come. In the first place, it is only under ex- 
ceptionally favorable conditions (which are, unfortu- 
nately, only too rare on Vancouver Island) that seams 
of less than 3°ft. average thickness can be profitably 
mined. Furthermore, the expense and difficulty of 
exploration, development and operation at depths ex- 
ceeding 2,000 ft. prohibit economical production. 

“Again, the coal in the ground and the coal that the 
mine reasonably may be expected to produce are not 
the same thing. There are always losses—sometimes 
large losses—incidental to mining. A certain quantity 
of coal is left in pillars too thin to remove or is crushed 
by movements of the strata after the surrounding coal 
has been extracted. Every coal miner on Vancouver 
Island is only too familiar with the ‘rolls’ and ‘pinches’ 
that have made the extraction of coal from certain areas 
of the mines impracticable, if, indeed, the movements 
of the overlying rocks have left any coal in these thin 
places. Some areas are so broken by faults that eco- 
nomical extraction is impossible. 

“In one district knobs of the underlying barren 
pre-Cretaceous rocks project through certain parts of 
the seam. These knobs not only form areas of no value 
in themselves but by their effect on the seam as it ap- 
proaches these old shore lines, interfere with the plac- 
ing of haulage roads and their ventilation. Large areas 
of coal may be lost by mine fires, by excessive gas, by 
water, or by other causes. It is no exaggeration to 
state that in large areas of some of the Vancouver 
Island mines barely 50 per cent of the coal developed 
and actually found in the ground has been extracted, 
because of conditions quite beyond the contro! of the 
operators.” 
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Coal-News Gatherer Finds 
A Near-Paradise 
In Cardiff Exchange 


























Leaders in Busy British 
Coal Marts Descant Freely 
on Varied Phases of the In- 
dustry—All Eager to Help 





By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 














UEL DISTRIBUTOR WADLEIGH telephoned me 

one day shortly before I left for Europe and asked 
me to go over to his office to meet a man prominently 
connected with the British coal industry. On arriving 
there I was introduced to S. A. Bacon, one of the 
partners in the firm of D. L. Flack & Son, Ltd. When 
I told him of the trip I had in prospect he offered to 
do all within his power to help me and suggested that 
I call on him immediately on my arrival in London. 
He was so evidently sincere in his offer that I accepted 
his invitation and was in his office before I had been 
many hours in the British metropolis. He all but 
suspended his business for the day. I know he an- 
swered two hundred of my questions, but when I left 
his office I had a clear mental picture of the existing 
situation in the British coal fields, as well as a back- 
ground that was to stand me in good stead afterward. 

The next day, at his suggestion, I returned to his 
office and discussed with the various specialists on his 
staff their respective branches of the work. This gave 
me an insight into the problems of marketing, bunker- 
ing, chartering and rail transportation. 

On the day following I left London for Cardiff. Mr. 
Bacon had advised his Cardiff office as to the purpose 
of my visit. On my arrival there, S. H. Lewis, in 
immediate charge of the South Wales operations of 
Flack & Son, had everything ready to put me in im- 
mediate touch with the best sources of information. 
To see that I was introduced properly, he unloaded his 
duties for the day on his efficient Mr. Larkin, and took 
me on to the floor of the coal exchange. He had ar- 
ranged that I be accorded the privilege of the floor. 

If there is a paradise for the gatherer of coal news, 
it will be something like that Cardiff exchange. Here 
all those interested in buying, selling or transporting 
coal put in an appearance at some time during the day. 
Here the dealing for most of the coal is carried on. 
Comparatively little business is done over the telephone 
or by calls at offices. There is a social feature, too, 
about the exchange. Whether members have coal to 
sell or not they put in an appearance and hear all the 
talk that is going the rounds. I will go into the details 
of the operation of this exchange in a separate article. 

I was in clover on the floor of that exchange. I 
would talk a while with one man and then ask him 
to introduce me to someone else near by. In this way 
I was able to get the viewpoints of ten times as many 
men as I could have looked up at their individual offices. 

In addition to my visits to the floor of the exchange, 
I had the advantage of a personally conducted tour of 
the harbor, with Mr. Lewis doing the conducting. His 
wide knowledge of chartering and bunkering brought 
out many interesting points about the conduct of the 
greatest coal-shipping port in the world. 

I was anxious to get the railroad viewpoint, par- 





ticularly with regard to car supply and distribution, 
and the effect on the coal industry of the consolidation 
into one system of all the lines of south Wales and 
southwestern England. This information was supplied 
by W. S. Horace Williams, assistant superintendent of 
the Great Western stationed at Swansea, and by offi- 
cials of the road to whom Mr. Williams referred me. 

Since the Northumberland and Durham fields present 
other aspects of the British situation, I journeyed to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Here again was that splendid 
facility, the exchange. There I was taken in tow by 
the Newcastle representatives of D. L. Flack & Son. 
Through the personal kindness of T. B. Charlton and 
H. E. Dodd I came in contact with the men most 
familiar with the various phases of the industry there. 

Herbert Shaw is the secretary and mainspring of 
the Newcastle exchange. If I had my way about it, 
I would establish a coal exchange at Norfolk and im- 
port Herbert Shaw to manage it. If the industry will 
conduct a fair experiment with such an exchange here, 
the institution is certain to thrive and in my opinion 
yield 1,000 per cent dividend in service and convenience, 
to say nothing of the stabilizing effect on prices. 


NEWCASTLE FORTUNATE TO POSSESS RIDLEY WARHAM 


In Newcastle I.met a man who impressed me as 
being a particularly great asset to the district. He is 
Ridley Warham, of the Ashington Coal Co., Ltd. His 
clear thinking and willingness to insist at all times 
that the industry be conducted on the highest possible 
plane has made him a great influence for good in the 
Northumberland and Durham fields. Many of the 
thoughts which he presented will appear in the articles 
to follow. I made note of every word he told me and 
while I promised not to quote him, every sentence that 
he uttered will find its way into these stories. 

I did not call on Sir Richard Redmayne until I had 
completed my visits to the coal fields. I knew in ad- 
vance that he could explain any point on which I was 
not clear, and then, too, I wanted to take advantage 
of his vision and his knowledge of the economics of 
coal when I would be in a position to ask more intelli- 
gent questions and when I would have the background 
to understand better what he would tell me. 

There again I met with the strict injunction that 
it would be better to use his thoughts rather than to 
attempt any quotations. By giving this promise, I 
am sure I obtained a great deal of information which 
would not have been forthcoming otherwise. In this 
particular, the contrast between the British desires and 
those of many of our men in prominent positions is 
particularly striking. On Capitol Hill, in Washington, 
most men feel aggrieved if they are not quoted. 

[Next week Mr. Wooton writes of transportation and 
wage problems in Great Britain’s coal industry. | 
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Automatic Track Switch 


HE automatic switch thrower is a _ labor-saving 
device designed to do anything a switchman can do 
with a switch. The device consists of four distinct 
units, which operate in conjunction with each other to 
perform the particular work for which they are de- 
signed. A device called a traveler is attached to the 
most convenient place that may be found on the side of 
the locomotive, and is operated directly with the hand, or 
if out of reach of the hand, as it is most frequently 
installed, a rod is connected to the handle which is 
within reach of the motor runner. An operating device 
is installed alongside the outer edge of the track rail, 
attached securely to the rails and resting on the ties. 
A tripper is installed in the same manner as the oper- 
ating device. A bell crank to which are attached rods 
connecting with the operating device is fastened to the 
track rail and controls the movement of the switch 
points. ; 
If the switch is set normally for the straight track 
and the motor runner wishes to go into the parting 
through the switch he merely pulls the handle on the 
traveler, which causes the plunger to descend to a level 
with the bottom plate of the operating device, and as 
this plunger passes between the two guides on the oper- 
ating device, it pushes a lever which actuates the bell 
erank at the switch points, thus opening the switch, 
which remains in that position until it is desired to 
close it. The motor runner releases the handle and a 
spring pulls the plunger back to the first position, so 








AUTOMATIC TRACK SWITCH IN OPERATION 
Safety, convenience and economy are the goals sought by the 


increased application of automatic equipment in the mines. This 
device makes a bid for a place in the long list of successful labor- 
saving appliances. 
that it passes over the tripping device without disturb- 
ing the switch. 

The tripping device may be located at, several points, 
depending upon how it may be desired to close the 
switch. It can be set a distance beyond the switch 
points equivalent to the longest trip, so that it may be 
closed after the trip has passed through, or it may be 
set in advance of the operating device, so that other 
trips which follow may close the switch should they 
desire to proceed over the straight track. If the switch 
is closed after the trip has gone into the switch, it will 
pass out as a spring latch, or if it is opened and a trip 
wishes to come out on the main track, it likewise passes 
through as a spring latch. 
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When it is desired to install this switch thrower for 
making flying switches, the tripping device is installed 
at a point beyond the switch points, so that just as soon 
as the rear wheels of the locomotive pass through the 
switch, it will close, permitting the car or trip to take 
the other track, even if the first car is against the 
bumper of the locomotive. 

The mechanism of the different units is so constructed 
that they can be adapted to any variation in the track 
or manner of switching which they may be called upon 
to care for. The traveler and operating device may be 
placed on the opposite side of the track if necessity 
requires and with a few modifications in the working 
parts it will operate equally as well. 

When installed on a grade as a safety measure against 
runaway cars or trips, a back switch is installed if suff- 
cient room can be found; otherwise, a short track will 
divert the cars from the main track leading them into 
the rib where they will be stopped before any great 
momentum is acquired. In cases of this kind the switch 
is always open against the descending trip, which has 
the tripping device installed just ahead of the switch 
points. The descending trip closes the switch with the 
tripping device. The switch thrower is installed at a 
point equal to the length of the longest trip, and after 
the last car has passed the switch points the switch is 
again opened. 

While the switch thrower is primarily designed as a 
safety device, it possesses valuable economic features 
by way of power saving. By eliminating the necessity 
of stopping the trip to permit one of the trip crew to 
run ahead and throw the switch, it reduces the amount 
of power required to move the trip by eliminating 
unnecessary acceleration peaks. 

The elimination of the stop also saves the wear on 
brake shoes, tires and rails; saves the tear on locomo- 
tive and cars from jerking and bumping. 

One of many of these automatic switch throwers has 
been installed by the American Mine Door Co. of 
Canton, Ohio, the manufacturers, at the Bureau of 
Mines Experimental Mine at Experiment, Pa. 








Mining Machines in Use in the United States 
In 1905, 1914, 1920 and 1922 


From Reports of Operators to the U. S. Geological Survey 
1914 


PRUE RINT ete tg 28S CEA ea ciate sta 21 362 427 310 
RNS < on.6 65s wen wae wee ees ies 28 23 26 
PIRI ot or soerutta gs sues ee sas 121 306 429 439 
1 ike SS ae ee eee 882 1,812 2,516 2,769 
REINER io Soe cine pen wae ses 506 751 795 856 
NTE Ei oe a eee neon on caes 32 46 100 98 
sn 5:59 0S BRS 10 9 15 8 
MN Aig Pe ck Geo cine ie WSS 527 1,383 1,718 1,759 
NE sive win Ga wih Ghee ee 42 10 29 35 
PND i a kip as kinen seaa ee 106 107 110 90 
ae ee are ee 30 88 140 134 
INI oo. asc pe etka de uawes 58 99 119 126 
PR NERS 5 3 56-5 chen Saw sien Sate coe 45 96 99 
Pe A DSS See eee re 9 14 16 17 
SUD EG .ce as cue k bows sake eu's's 1,041 1,669 2,262 2,149 
SUMNER os cas SC cacictc ure da Gos. 29 116 209 224 
SORUAWIEN Sc. ok on gr cae yw hearse wa 4,254 6,326 5,823 6,332 
(ooo ee ee eres 89 194 211 176 
MER Beg coe eRe Lage eke ox 8 13 6 6 
1) Rea ee eens Sa 68 154 182 
MPR ESS No ck aise Siw S wea ieee 35 ‘- 7 | 
OU MMIRMERRN 5 css ose x: 6 natu woe wee ww ow te re 
West Virginia Ee eM encase ak 1,105 2,607 3,626 3,229 
MR ace ess bkk aoe dean sauee 81 198 22 2 
SOMMERS oo os gc cS ewe anlee wes 6 2 a a 
[UCTS [Snr Oban a, ee 9,184 16,507 19,334 19,618 


Here are a few figures that tell a big story—How the soft 
coal operator has kept costs as low as he has with mounting 
wages.—From U. S. Coal Commission Report on Engineer- 


ing and Management. 
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Make Rolling Stock Carry Safety Message 


C. HOLMAN, chief engineer of the Stag Canyon 

. Branch of the Phelps Dodge Corporation, Daw- 
son, N. M., sends the illustration accompanying this 
article informing us that posters are glued to the sides 
and ends of the mine cars and the sides of the loco- 
motives and are covered with a coat of white shellac. 
He says: “Usually a poster is pasted on each car and 
motor. We term the posters ‘Silent Foremen.’ Some 

















USING MINE CARS AS SANDWICH MEN 


_The cars with their silent warning do not wait at a respectful 
distance from the drift mouth but on every trip each one singles 
out his man, enters his room and gives him the warning. 


of the posters in use are: ‘Be Careful of Your Eyes’; 
‘Look Out for Your Fingers and Toes’; ‘Take Down 
That Loose Roof’; ‘Set that Prop Now’; ‘Is That Prop 
Too Close to Track?’ ‘Don’t Let Machine Jack Slip’; 
‘Don’t Get Squeezed.’ ” 





What’s the Trouble with Mine Power House? 
Why Not Modernize It? 


AM a new man to the coal industry, having been 

connected with it for only a short time, and naturally 
I have much to learn about it, but I should very much 
appreciate some enlightenment as to why there appar- 
ently is such a notorious lack of understanding of 
modern power-plant practice and such a waste of power 
about bituminous-coal mines as exists in certain fields. 

In the last few months I have visited over twenty 
mines the daily output of which ranges from about two 
thousand to approximately six thousand tons and at 
many of these mines there was a shortage of steam- 
generating capacity or electric-generating capacity or 
both, this shortage of power being so acutely felt that 
the management was either putting in or figuring on 
putting in public-service power, using motor-generator 
sets to furnish direct current for mine work, while 
enormous quantities of exhaust steam was going to 
waste in the atmosphere. 

The majority of the mines were generating d.-c. 


electric power with automatic engines running non- 


condensing. In fact, not a single condensing engine 
was seen, although three turbines, two of which were 
mixed pressure, were found, and of course these were 
operating condensing. Plants with sufficient steam 
going to waste to generate from 500 to 1,500 kw. of 
current on low pressure steam were no uncommon 
sight. What is the reason for this? Is the mixed- 
pressure turbine a failure, is the mine management 
asleep, or can a public utility company sell power for 
less than it can be made at the mine? 

Some mines were hoisting from deep shafts and were 
putting out over six tons of coal per boiler horsepower 
and had plenty of power, while others were putting out 
less than two tons per boiler horsepower gnd then were 
short of power. 

The total boiler capacity of the mines was about 
evenly divided between fire-tube and water-tube boilers, 
the fire-tube boilers being hand-fired and the water-tube 
boilers being generally stoker-fired, chain grates being 
used, yet the modern boiler plant was often furnishing 
steam to ancient engines. 

The caustic comments of some of the members of 
the U. S. Coal Commission can well be appreciated 
after visiting the mines, but how is the matter to be 
remedied? Talk about Rip Van Winkle being behind 
the times! Rip had nothing on these fellows when it 
comes to being asleep on power. 

Think of carrying direct current a mile and a half 
to the face, generating it with automatic non-con- 
densing engines, operating a fan on 24-hour service and 
running it with a plain slide-valve engine taking its 
steam through a line 300 to 500 ft. long, generating 
the steam at 125 lb. gage pressure or less, without 
superheat, in boilers that have brick settings without 
a sign of mastic cement or other coating to stop air 
leaks, and wasting 75,000 to 400,000 Ib. of exhaust 
steam per working shift from a hoisting engine and 
using live steam to heat the wash water for the miners 
and then wonder what is the matter with the power 
plants of the mining industry! The average plant is 
a joke, for which the owner pays dearly. 

Pittsburg, Kan. IRA A. BUTCHER. 


There is no doubting that many mining-power plants 
have become old and inefficient. Investigations by 
individuals and commissions have brought to light 
many instances of gross waste. Then again there are 
some mining properties where the saving in the power- 
house equipment is a big factor in placing fhe mine 
on the proper side of the ledger. 

There is much to be done, however, in more efficient 
consumption of coal at the mines, in the industrial 
plant and in the home. Fortunately, the mine manager 
has many high-class central station plants and many 
highly developed mine-power plants, recently installed, 
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from which he can pattern his own plant. Big devel- 
opments are sure to come along this line, rapid advance- 
ment in efficient combustion of fuel and a multiplicity 
of devices for generating steam and using it econom- 
ically are already available and in successful operation. 

It would be most interesting for our readers to dis- 
cuss these points which lead the way to greater produc- 
tion of the mine with less worry and fewer shutdowns. 





Repairing Badly Cracked Engine Cylinder 


ECENTLY a cylinder of a 24x48-in. hoisting en- 

gine was badly wrecked by water entering the cyl- 
inder. It was impossible to obtain a new cylinder 
without considerable delay so it became necessary to 
make a hasty yet safe and efficient repair. 

As shown in the figure the cylinder was cracked in 
three different places and it is interestihg to note how 
each crack was repaired because each was a somewhat 
special job in itself. 

Crack A, which will be noticed between the cylinder 
and valve chest, extended back 8 in. to the port cham- 
ber. In repairing this crack a steel link was shrunk 
in the surface of the metal to close the crack. This 
link was about 14 in. long. 

Crack F was 8 ft. long and extended from the center 
of the top of the cylinder to the drip tap at the bottom. 
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SHRINKING LINKS AND SPOT WELDING KEPT THIS 
CYLINDER IN OPERATION 


The cracks were closed and a temporary repair effected with 
little loss of time. 





It was closed by shrinking in links as shown by the 
dotted lines. 

In both these repairs the links were spot welded and 
the outside of the cracks closed by the same process. 

Crack D started at the front head and extended 18 in. 
through the top of the chamber which connects the 
valve chest and cylinder. This crack was chipped out 
into a V shape and closed by first inserting a row of 
%-in. studs on both sides and then tying the studs and 
sides together by welding. 

Because of the shape of the casting it was impossible 
to run studs from the front to the back head so the 
above method was used. 

At present this engine is running with normal load 
and shows no sign of weakening. 

Cresson, Pa. J. F. MACWILLIAMS, 

Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation. 
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An Efficient Method of Cross-Bonding 


T IS-always difficult to explain the operation and the 

reason for certain things to men unacquainted with 
the theory of electricity. Every mine electrician knows 
the advantage of good bonding of the tracks wherever 
mine locomotives are used or other equipment is Oper- 
ated from the trolley circuit and the return made 
through the rail. However, this is one case where it is 
far from easy to explain the advantages of good bond- 
ing to the layman. To anyone familiar with resistances 
it is easy to show the high power losses which result 
from poor bonding. There are many other disadvan- 
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z Tie Staple 
A CROSS-BOND THAT BONDS 
The necessity of having cross-bonds increases with the number 
of turn-outs as usually it is here that open circuits occur in the 


track circuit. 


tages of poor bonding, principal among them being loss 
of voltage. After a pair of rails have been well bonded, 
considerable attention should be given to cross-bonding. 

Because of their particular location cross-bonds usu- 
ally are likely to be cut or torn loose in the event of an 
accident. The accompanying sketch shows an applica- 
tion of the cross-bonds which we have been using to 
great advantage. It will be noticed that only the welded 


. terminal is above the top of the tie, and owing to the 


fact that this weld usually is very strong it is prac- 
tically impossible for it to be knocked loose. The par- 
ticular advantage of this method of installing the bond 
is that all the cable is well protected from being cut. 
Care and consideration should be exercised in fastening 
the bond to the tie. If this is properly done it will 
rarely come loose, and, therefore, cause little trouble. 
WEST VIRGINIAN. 





Maximum Current-Carrying Capacity of 
Bare Copper Conductors Used in Mines 


E. Standardization Division of the American Min- 
ing Congress has adopted the following table cov- 
ering the maximum current carrying-capacity of bare 
copper conductors used in the mine: 


Size of Conductor Current Capacity Size of Conductor Current Capacity 


& S. Gage Amperes Circular Mils Amperes 
10 80 250,000 690 
8 105 300,000 790 
6 145 350,000 880 
4 210 400,000 965 
2 280 450,000 1,050 
1 320 500,000 1,140 
0 375 550,000 1,215 
00 435 600,000 1,285 
000 525 650,000 1,370 
0000 615 700,000 1,450 
750,000 1,520 
800,000 1,590 
900,000 1,730 
1,000,000 1,870 


UsE SEAWEED FOR BRIQUETTING BINDER.—Report de- 
clares that a factory is to be erected at Stromness, in 
the Orkney Islands to the north of Scotland, for the 
manufacture of briquets from the coal dust and the 
colliery waste of South Wales, the binding material 
being a special kind of seaweed found in enormous 
quantities near the islands. The Engineer, which con- 
tains the information, states that the report is uncon- 
firmed. 
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Practical Notes on the Safety of 
Flame Safety Lamps 


Low Flame Safer Than High Flame in Test- 
ing for Gas—Origin of the Idea—Protective 
Value of Burned Air at Top of Chimney 


N THE report of Inspector of Mines, Henry Devlin, 

made recently on the Wakesiah explosion of Nov. 24, 
1922, Nanaimo, B. C., it is stated that, as a result of 
the disaster, the management have decided. that all fire- 
bosses must carry two lamps, a Wolf safety lamp, hav- 
ing the flame set very low for use in testing for gas, 
and an electric headlight for illuminating purposes. 

It will be remembered that this question of firebosses 
carrying an electric cap lamp was broadly discussed in 
Coal Age, recently. I think there can be no doubt but 
that the majority opinion favored the carrying of an 
electric cap lamp, in addition to the safety lamp needed 
for testing for gas. The principal argument against 
the cap lamp was the claim that the brightness of the 
light obscured the test for gas. 

Incidentally, however, the ruling of the management 
has an important bearing on another point in contro- 
versy, regarding the use of safety lamps in making the 
test for gas. The requirement in the ruling that the 
lamp wick be “set very low” calls to mind the claim 
made by a previous writer, in Coal Age, that a high 
flame carried in a safety lamp was safer than a low 
flame, provided the lamp did not smoke. 


TRACING ORIGIN OF Low TESTING FLAME 


Inasmuch as the advocacy of a low testing flame is not 
confined to mine officials in British Columbia, it is worth 
while to ascertain on what basis the claim is founded. 
Going back in the history of the safety lamp, we find 
that the practice of lowering the wick flame when about 
to make a test for gas, existed from the time the single- 
gauze Davy lamp first came into use. 

The practice followed, as a sort of natural sequence, 
the common custom of the early firebosses, who made 
the test for gas with a bare candle, reducing the wick 
to a single thread, in order to give the least possible 
illumination and heat. 

When safety lamps protected by wire gauze first 
made their appearance in the mine, the habit of lower- 
ing the flame continued, largely because the small non- 
luminous flame made the flame cap more visible. At 
that time, the luminosity of the flame could only be re- 
duced by lowering the wick. 

For many years, the general opinion prevailed that 
there was an element of danger in increasing the light- 
ing value of a safety lamp flame above 0.26 of a stand- 
ard sperm candle. Later experience has proved, how- 
ever, the absolute necessity of providing the miner with 
a better light, as a means of reducing the number of 


accidents from falls of roof and coal. On that account, 
the illuminating power of safety lamps has been gradu- 
ally increased by various means, without impairing its 
safety value. . 

Today, it is possible for a miner to use a safety lamp 
of two standard candlepower, with greater safety than 
was formerly afforded by the use of a lamp of less 
than 4 cp. Even allowing that the modern safety lamp 
is a hotter lamp to handle than one of the old con- 
struction, yet the heat is so disposed that the gauze 
cannot become dangerously heated when the lamp is 
properly handled. 


IMPORTANT PRINCIPLE OF STEPHENSON LAMP 


Before closing, allow me to draw the attention of 
those who think that the only safeguard of a bonneted 
Wolf safety lamp is the cooling action of the wire gauze, 
and remind them that the burnt air consisting chiefly 
of carbon dioxide and nitrogen has a strongly pro- 
tective value confined in the top of the lamp. 

This was the principle of the old Stephenson safety 
lamp and has not been forgotten in the construction of 
our modern lamps (Mine Gases & Ventilation, Beard. 
p. 268). So great is the importance of this principle 
that the possibility of a dangerous explosion within the 
chimney of an approved safety lamp is practically elimi- 
nated in its careful use. 

My argument is that increasing the illuminating value 
of a lamp gives a larger percentage of carbon dioxide 
through the increased combustion of the wick flame 
and the safety value is increased at the same time. 
Barring the presence of coal dust, my conclusion is 
that it would be impossible to obtain a condition that 
would cause the intense heating of the upper portion 
of the gauzes in an approved safety lamp as, I believe, 
was claimed by a witness in the Wakesiah inquiry. 

JAMES ASHWORTH, 


Cowley, Alta, Canada. Mining Engineer. 





Faults of Erosion vs. Displacement 


Finding the coal beyond a fault not always a simple 
matter—Faults of erosion very common in the mining 
of coal—Rules that apply to faults of dislocation are 
no help in such cases. 


OOKING through the columns of Coal Age, recently, 

I ran across the letter of M. C. Butler, discussing 

the question of ‘‘Normal vs. Reverse Faults in the Min- 

ing of Coal,” in the issue, Oct. 4, p. 519. Apparently, 
Mr. Butler refers only to faults of dislocation. 

Viewing the matter from a practical standpoint, 
namely, that of a miner running up against a fault 
that has cut out the coal, that writer says, “The solv- 
ing of the problem, as it occurs in coal measures, does 
not require a technical education,” adding, “As far as 
the practical miner is concerned, it is simply a matter 
of observation and the following of a simple rule.” 
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In my experience, faults of displacement to which 
normal and reverse faults belong are by no means the 
commonest type of faults found in bituminous coal 
seams. The type most frequently encountered, in the 
mining of bituminous coal, is that in which the coal 
has been eroded by some natural agency, causing what 
is commonly known as a “fault of erosion.” 


FAULTS OF EROSION, SO TO SPEAK, DIFFER FROM 
FAULTS OF DISPLACEMENT 


It is evident that no simple rule will apply to this 
type of fault, where the coal-forming material has been 
cut out either by a stream flowing through the partially 
decayed vegetable matter, before it was covered by 
subsequent deposits. Or, the topography of the land 
may have been such that a hill or roll, being elevated 
above the general level of the basin or swamp, inter- 
rupted the continuity of the coal bed. 

In one instance to my knowledge, there were indi- 
cations of the erosion of the coal-forming material, 
caused by a stream that had flowed through the basin. 
In its flow, the stream had cut out a strip a mile in 
width and 12 miles long, across the entire basin and 
later the cut had been filled with material that formed 
a sandstone. 

Simple rules that apply to faults of displacement do 
not help one to locate the coal when the fault encoun- 
tered is one of erosion such as I have described. In my 
opinion, too much emphasis is often placed on rules 
given in textbooks, which seem to convey the idea that 
it is a simple matter to find the coal if the rule is fol- 
lowed. Much to his disappointment, the young engi- 
neer is often misled and finds, too late, that it is not 
nearly as simple as the textbooks explain. 

CHARLES E. LAWALL, 
Asst. Prof. of Mining Engineering, 
West Virginia University. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 





Blasting Out Timbers Dangerous Practice 


Fine dust lodged in timbers readily ignited by the high 
temperature and intensity of the flame of the dyna- 
mite charge. Instance cited of explosion caused by 
blasting timbers. 


EFERRING to the letter of Oscar H. Jones, Coal 

Age, Sept. 20, p. 440, in which he comments on the 
practice of blasting out timbers, as mentioned by a 
previous writer, I heartily agree with him that the 
method is not safe and other means of removing timbers 
should be used. 

Putting it a little stronger, I consider such practice 
extremely dangerous in a dry and dusty mine, as the 
high temperature of the flame and gases emitted by the 
explosion of the dynamite is liable to initiate a dust 
explosion with all its disastrous results. The mine tim- 
bers are always coated with dust, and moreover, the dust 
that adheres to the timbers is of the finest nature. 


EXPLOSION OF DYNAMITE IGNITES DUST 


By the force of the blast this dust is raised into sus- 
pension in the mine atmosphere and easily ignited by 
the high temperature of the gases and flame emitted by 
a charge of dynamite. Ignition of the dust invariably 
occurs when dynamite is exploded under these con- 
ditions in mine workings. 

I recall a very disastrous explosion that took place 
some time ago in this state. (I have forgotten the 
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name of the mine.) Dynamite was used to blast out some 
timbers on a station at the foot of the shaft. The explo- 
sion wrecked the mine in that immediate vicinity and it 
was fortunate the blasting occurred when there were no 
men in the mine, or the loss of lives would have been 
truly appalling. 

It was decided upon thorough investigation, as I 
recall, that the explosion was caused by the charge of 
dynamite emitting flames of sufficient intensity to ignite 
the fine dust that had lodged in and around the timbers 
and cribbing and lay on top of the same. As previously 
mentioned, this dust accumulated on the timbers, cling- 
ing to the roof and sides and lying on the floor is of the 
finest nature, and, by its absorption of the oxygen of the 
air it has been rendered highly inflammable. 


CAUTION IN USE OF HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


While in my past experience I have, at certain times, 
used high explosives to blast out timbers and induce a 
fall in pillarwork, I was always careful to see that the 
conditions. were such as to eliminate the chances of an 
explosion and possibly a mine fire resulting from the 
ignition of the coal dust. I would warn anyone who 
attempted to use this method to be very careful and not, 
in any case, use dynamite. Instead use a permissible 
explosive, and see that the place is not dusty, in the 
section where the blast is to be fired. 

The method suggested by Mr. Jones of using an 8-in. 
post suspended on a rope, which serves as a battering 
ram, appears to me as a very dangerous method. A per- 
son using an 8-in. post, swung on a rope attached to two 
convenient posts, must necessarily be very close to the 
post he is striving to discharge; and there is great 
danger that possibly, by discharging these posts, the 
unsupported roof behind is weighting and will draw 
back over the posts on which the battering ram is hang- 
ing and trap the man engaged in the work. Personally 
I favor the post-puller advised by the editor and illus- 
trated on page 20, of the issue July 5, 1923, which is the 
Sylvester or Sylat type. It is important, however, to use 
sufficient rope to allow the operator to be in a place of 
absolute security. J. W. POWELL, 

Charleston, W. Va. Shaft Contractor. 





Retrograde of Mining Examinations 


Recent examinations made easier than former tests— 
Reason for the change hard to understand—E ffect 
of decline shown in various ways. 


OME references that have been recently made, in 

Coal Age, with respect to decreasing the number 
of mine accidents, have turned my thoughts toward one 
phase of the subject that I consider most important. 
In order to do effective work in keeping down accidents, 
we must strike at the root of the matter and do every- 
thing possible to secure capable and efficient mine 
Officials. 

It is with regret that I have observed a steady 
decline in the examination of candidates for the posi- 
tions of mine foremen, assistant foremen and fire- 
bosses, in the bituminous field of Pennsylvania. It has 
been remarked by many that the examinations for the 
present year were not up to standard. The questions 
were much easier and required far less time to answer 
than questions asked in previous examinations. 

Any one who considers the matter, naturally asks 
himself why it was the examination was made so much 
easier than heretofore. The purpose of the examina- 
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tion has not changed and yet, for some reason, the 
examining boards in the state appear to have lowered 
the standard. It might be assumed that the purpose in 
view was to obtain a larger number of men holding 
certificates, in order to reduce the number of uncertified 
men employed in an official capacity. 


EASY EXAMINATIONS PRODUCE INCOMPETENT MEN 


Again, a less plausible reason might be that the aim 
was to reduce the expenditure for the maintenance of 
examining boards. If that was the purpose, however, 
there is hardly a question but that the amount saved 
will be paid twice over in the increased cost of produc- 
tion and compensation for accidents, to say nothing of 
the coal lost beyond recovery by reason of poor man- 
agement. 

No one can consider for a moment that past examina- 
tions have been of too high a grade and that, in order 
to remedy the situation and secure a larger number 
of certificated men, it was necessary to make the exam- 
inations easier. We all know that would result in 
certifying incompetent men. Close observation of the 
coal mines of the bituminous field must serve to con- 
vince any one that the requirements of mine officials 
must be made more rigid than ever before if safety and 
economy are to be practiced. 

The numerous recurring accidents in mines, together 
with the number of prosecutions for violations of the 
law and mining rules and regulations, and the increase 
in insurance ratings, which has been found necessary 
at some of the mines, all show the effect of incom- 
petence and carelessness on the part of many mine 
officials. 


NEED OF A HIGHER STANDARD 


The recent report of the Coal Commission, regarding 
the amount of bituminous coal lost beyond recovery, is 
only another evidence of the need of raising the stand- 
ard of examinations for mine officials. 

If late examinations have been made easier for the 
purpose, as I suggested, of increasing the number of 
certified men, it must be admitted that the value of the 
certificate has fallen. We cannot expect to obtain 
something for nothing. If the certificate is to have 
any value, its possession must involve sacrifice on the 
part of the man who wins out. If gotten without 
sacrifice, the certificate means nothing. 

Only a short time ago the majority opinion of writers 
who discussed the question of the certification of mine 
officials, in Coal Age, was strongly in favor of the 
certified man. Now, if the certified man is to be on 
the same level with the man who could not secure his 
papers under the old standard, I think the result would 
change the opinions of many of those writers. 

It has been my fortune to attend three examinations 
in the bituminous field of Pennsylvania, from 1917 to 
1922. In my opinion, none of those examinations was 
a bit too hard for a man seeking a real mining 
certificate. Far be it from me to find fault with any 
step taken for the betterment and welfare of the coal 
industry in our state and country. 

The old saying comes to me: “As the teacher, so 
will be the scholar.” I apply this rule to mine-official 
examinations. A poor examination is bound to turn 
out poor mine officials. My advice is to maintain the 
standard of mining examinations and make them more 
rigid, in the interest of safety and economy. 
Mayport, Pa. JAMES THOMPSON. 
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Exchanging a Four-Entry for a 
Two-Entry System 


Four-Entry System Necessary in a Mine 
Generating Gas—Roof Conditions Not Favorable 
to Proposed Change Requiring Wide Entries 


E ARE working a very gassy mine that has been 

opened on the four-entry system. The seam of 
coal is about 42 in. in thickness and is overlaid with 
a very loose top of drawslate averaging about 3 ft. 
in thickness. Above that is a more solid layer of draw- 
slate 12 ft. thick and over that again is solid sandstone. 
In working out this coal, the lower drawslate is first 
allowed to fall and loaded out of the mine. The upper 
drawslate, being more solid and making a fair roof, 
is then timbered with crossbars spaced 6 ft. apart. 
The four entries have all been driven 7x9 ft. in section. 
which makes the total sectional area of these entries 
4(7 X 9) = 252 sq.ft. 

With a view to reducing the cost of driving and 
maintaining these entries, it has been suggested to 
change the system and drive two entries instead of 
four, but making the entries of such size as will afford 
the same sectional area as the four original entries. 
This will require each entry to be 10x12.6 ft. in section. 
I want to ask if this change would be advisable under 
the prevailing conditions. Those who favor making 
the change claim that it will reduce the present cost of 
entry driving and the future cost of upkeep almost one- 
half what it is in the present four-entry system. 

Trinidad, Colo. SAMUEL BERKOVITZ. 


The four-entry system is particularly adapted to the 
working of a gassy mine. It provides a separate return 
air-course for each side of the mine, while the two 
center entries are available for a haulage road and 
manway, respectively. Together, they furnish an ample 
intake area for the entire mine. 

By changing this four-entry system to a double-entry 
plan, even allowing that the total sectional area for 
intake and return is not reduced, there are provided but 
single intake and return airways, which must also serve 
as main haulage road and manway. The plan calls for 
the building of the same number of overcasts and has 
no advantage in that respect over the four-entry sys- 
tem. The saving in cost of driving four main entries, 
instead of the two entries in the proposed plan, would 
probably be more than offset by the increased cost of 
upkeep in the double-entry system. The two entries 
will need to be wider and higher than in the old sys- 
tem and require the use of more timber at a greatly 
increased cost. Moreover, it is a question whether the 
roof conditions will permit of driving these wide 
entries. It is quite probable that the upper drawslate 
will be found far more difficult of support and give 
an increasing amount of trouble. 

In any event, the question of furnishing adequate 
ventilation in this “very gassy mine” is the main con- 
sideration and of far greater importance than an 
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assumed saving in cost of driving two main headings 
instead of four. Regarding the advisability of making 
the proposed change, therefore, we fail to see any 
benefit to be derived therefrom; but, instead, foresee 
increased danger and cost of maintenance in the future 
operation of the mine. 











Examination Questions 


Answered 

















Te mmenmemnessorcte -mummanite as 
Anthracite Foremen’s Examination 


Districts 1 and 2, 1923 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—What are the requirements of the mine 
law when a workman is about to fire a blast? State 
fully. . 

ANSWER—The General Rule 33 (Art. 11) requires 
that a workman about to fire a blast “shall be careful 
to notify all persons in danger therefrom, and shall 
give sufficient alarm before and after igniting the 
match, so that any person or persons who may be ap- 
proaching shall be warned of the danger.” 

QUESTION—If, on examining a mine map and measur- 
ing a place, on the map, driven from the gangway, you 
found its length to be 12 in., what would be the length 
of the place represented, the scale being 100 ft. to the 
inch and the place having an inclination of 50 deg.? 

ANSWER—A measurement of 1? in. on the map rep- 
resents a horizontal length of 100 & 1.75 = 175 ft. 
The corresponding pitch distance is found by dividing 
the horizontal distance by the cosine of the angle of 
inclination. Thus 175 ~ cos 50 deg. = 175 — 0.64279 
== 272.25 ft. 

QUESTION—If the pillars in a mine are 8 yd. thick, 
at a depth of 300 ft., how thick shoud they be at a 
depth of 900 ft., under equal conditions? 

ANSWER—There are many conditions that affect and 
determine the size of room pillars, in mines, which 
make it impossible to give a reliable answer to this 
question. The physical conditions are, the character 
of the roof, floor and coal, as determining the ratio of 
pillar to opening. Other data concerned in the calcula- 
tion are the depth of cover and the thickness and in- 
clination of the seam. In a general way, the relative 
width of pillars may be taken as varying with the cube 
root of the square of the depth of the seam. In other 
words, the width-of-pillar ratio is equal to the cube root 
of the square of the depth ratio. . In this case, the depth 
ratio is 300:900; or 1:3. Then, calling the required 
width of pillar zx, at a depth of 900 ft., when the con- 
ditions call for pillars 8 yd. wide, at a depth of 300 ft., 
we have x = 8/3’? = 8 X 2.08 = 16.64 yd. This 
assumes that the thickness of the seam, the width of 
opening and the character of the roof, floor and coal 
and other data are the same in each case. 

QUESTION—What is the strain on a rope caused by a 
load of 6 tons on a slope pitching 25 degrees? 

ANSWER—Assuming that the given load of 6 tons is 
the load on the rope, the strain on the rope would be 
the same. The probable meaning of the question, how- 
ever, is that the weight of the moving load is 6 tons 
and in that case the strain on the rope is the sum of 
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the grade and track resistances. Therefore, assuming 
a track resistance of, say 15 lb. per ton of moving load, 
the grade resistance being 20 lb. per ton, for each per 
cent of grade, or 20 X 25 = 500 lb. per ton of moving 
load, the total load on the rope is then 6(15 + 500) 
= 3,090 lb., or 1.545 tons. 

QUESTION—How would you find the depth of a shaft 
having no chain or tape to measure it? 

ANSWER—The use of the aneroid barometer enables 
one to ascertain the depth of a shaft, with fairly close 
approximation, by taking a careful reading on the sur- 
face at the head of the shaft and another reading at the 
shaft bottom. These readings should be taken at the 
same time, or closely follow each other, to eliminate any 
possible atmospheric change that may occur in the 
interval between the readings. Also, it is necessary 
to shut down the fan while taking the reading in the 
mine, or make due allowance for the effect of the 
ventilating pressure to increase or decrease the aneroid 
reading, according as the fan is blowing or exhausting. 

Under normal atmospheric conditions (temp. 60 deg. 
F., bar. 30 in.) 1 in. of barometric pressure, at sea 
level, in the difference in the two aneroid readings, 
corresponds to a depth of 923 ft. At an elevation of 
1,000 ft. above sea level, under the same atmospheric 
conditions, 1 in. of barometric pressure corresponds to 
a depth of 960 ft. From these data, the depth of a 
shaft may be estimated by a simple proportion. 

QUESTION—A dam 10 ft. wide and 6 ft. high is filled 
with water to the top; what is the pressure at the top 
of the first square foot? 

ANSWER—The reading of the question is a little 
ambiguous; but, assuming what is wanted is the unit 
pressure (lb. per sq.ft., or per sq.in.), at a point 5 ft. 
below the top of the dam, or the pressure due to a 
5-ft. head of water, this is 5 & 62.5 = 312.5 lb. per 
sq.ft.; or 5 X 0.434 = 2.17 lb. per sq.in. 

QUESTION—-State in detail what, in your opinion, 
should be done to reduce the number of accidents due 
to falls of roof, coal and mine cars. 

ANSWER—Strict rules and regulations should be 
made and enforced by suitable penalties, in order to 
reduce the number of accidents due to the fall of roof 
and coal. Close supervision of all working places, while 
the men are at work, and careful instructions given 
to each man in regard to the safest manner of per- 
forming his work are necessary. It is important to 
adopt a systematic form of timbering suited to the 
particular conditions in the mine, and keep an ample 
supply of props and cap-pieces needed in each place. 
Every miner should be instructed to carefully examine 
the roof and coal in his place before starting to do 
any work. 

The same careful supervision, rules, regulations and 
instructions are needed to avoid accidents from the 
movement of cars. No car must be left standing in the 
mouth of a room, or at the face of a chamber driven 
to the rise, unless the car is securely blocked to pre- 
vent its running out on the main road. Likewise, no 
cars must be left standing on sidetracks without they 
are securely blocked. Where drivers are hauling coal 
from different districts, a careful schedule must be 
prepared to avoid danger of collisions. On all roads 
used for haulage, where men must travel, shelter or 
refuge holes must be provided, except where rooms 
are turned off the entry. These holes must be kept 
free from all obstruction and should be whitewashed 
and not more than 20 yd. apart. 
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To Quarrels of Operators 





People’s Right to Coal Paramount 


And Miners, Says G. O. Smith 


All the fact-finding has not discovered 


any simple cure-all. This explains the 
absence of a clean-cut program as the final 
pronouncement of the Coal Commission. 

The mine workers’ method of giving a 
trouncing to their employers is, in fact, 
giving a clubbing to the public. 

The practical problem we face is to find a 
substitute for force. 

The Commission might well have hesi- 
tated to wholly abandon the idea of com- 
pulsory arbitration as a legal defense 
against those who declare industrial war 
against the whole people. 

















Compulsory arbitration and the coal industry as a public 
utility were discussed by George Otis Smith, former U. S. 
Coal Commissioner, in an address reviewing the recom- 
mendations of that defunct body, before the New York 
City Academy of Political Science on Nov. 20. He said 
that if the economic fact that coal mining is an indi- 
spensable service can be justly disputed or the legal right 
of the public to protect itself can reasonably be denied, 
coal is not a national issue and Congress might as well 
devote its thought to asparagus growing. Arbitration must 
be made compulsory, he said, if either party in the coal 
industry is unmoved by the moral pressure implicit in their 
joint obligation to furnish the public with coal. 

“Plainly the Coal Commission needs an interpreter, yet 
no individual, however close he may have been to the now 
defunct Commission, can claim any exclusive warrant as 
authoritative interpreter; the field of constructive criticism 
to seek ‘a wise and efficient policy’ for the coal industry is 
open to all. 

“The basic finding of the Commission was its statement 
of the economic fact that the mining of coal is a business 
clothed with a public interest, and this but repeats the 
underlying thought of Congress in providing for fact finding 
as a preliminary to legislation. 

“The continued play of the spotlight has brought out 
many details,” Dr. Smith said, “but all the fact finding has 
not discovered any simple cure-all. This explains the absence 
of a clean-cut program as the final pronouncement of the 
Coal Commission.” The finding is one of divided respon- 
sibility for things as they are and therefore of distributed 
obligation to make things different. 

“The Commission’s unequivocal declaration of belief that 
the union has been potent in bettering the workers’ condi- 
tion but that it can win public approval only as it in turn 
‘accepts in practice the principle that the public interest is 
superior to that of any monopolistic group, whether employ- 
ers or employees’,” Dr. Smith says, “might have been con- 
densed into the blunt statement that the union is needed 
to protect the miner, and the non-union fields are equally 
needed to protect the public. But this competition by the 
non-union fields, while affording the consumer a large meas- 
ure of protection as to both price and supply, has cost 
dearly in other ways, especially in promoting overdevelop- 
ment and all the evil consequences that flow from it.” 

The Commission’s recommendations, he said, are all well 
supported by findings of fact, yet “each and all of these 
reforms will fail to stabilize the industry and better the 
conditions for all concerned if periodic suspensions of min- 
ing are to continue. 

“The people’s right to a supply of coal at reasonable 
prices should be equally enforceable against a combination 
of operators raising the price or a combination of miners 
shutting down the mines. We have already outlawed com- 
binations of capital attempting restraint of trade or even 
control of price; a country-wide combination of labor with 
the declared purpose of enforcing its own decrees by creat- 
ing public distress would seem even less justified. When 
its half million or so members—a sixth of whom do not care 
to be American citizens—direct their united efforts against 
the whole people, the militant spirit of the mine workers’ 
union takes on the ugly aspect of civil revolt. 





“The open threat of tying up the commerce of a nation 
and shutting down its industries, the menace of economic 
chaos, is neither a just nor a legal method of obtaining 
higher wages for one class of workers in half a dozen. 
states. Surely, the economic rights of the whole body of 
American workmen are greater than the rights of a small 
fraction of that body. The mine workers’ method of giving 
a trouncing to their employers is in fact giving a clubbing 
to the public. This dangerous weapon, whether we term 
it strike or economic force, is one that does violence to the 
principles of popular government. 

“The Commission interprets the public attitude as seeking 
from the union ‘satisfactory guarantees of a fair and 
orderly adjustment of controversies in other ways than by 
the exercise of economic force,’ and the practical problem 
we face is to find a substitute for force. The Commission 
has recommended voluntary arbitration for settling dis- 
putes and has also urged the fundamentally constructive 
method of building up the day-to-day relations between 
employees and employer, as well as the method of con- 
tinuous investigation and timely publicity, yet full success 
of governmental action of this type, as the Commission 
realizes, would depend upon the recognition by operators 
and workers alike of the ‘finality of the public insistence 
on continuous operation.’ 


ABUSE OF MONOPOLY POWER ForcEs ISSUE 


“Tf, however, either party to the controversy is unmoved 
by this ‘irresistible moral pressure implicit in their joint 
obligation to furnish the public with coal,’ it becomes all 
too obvious that arbitration must be compulsory. The out- 
right rejection by the United Mine Workers at Atlantic 
City of any arbitration was most disheartening to many 
who wished the union well. Such use of monopoly power 
at once forces the issue, and the public’s right to its coal 
supply demands protection from the strike. With that 
experience so fresh in mind and the threat of a bituminous 
strike next spring already heard, the Commission might 
well have hesitated to wholly abandon the idea of com- 
pulsory arbitration as the legal defense against those who 
declare industrial war against the whole people. Some of 
us believed that in default of a voluntary agreement com- 
pulsory arbitration would have afforded a more equitable 
adjustment of the recent anthracite controversy than the 
terms finally agreed upon. In the bituminous industry, 
however, compulsory arbitration of a wage-scale structure, 
to be fully successful as an agency of economic welfare, 
would need to have its awards enforceable throughout all 
coal fields, whether organized or unorganized. 

“If coal mining, like transportation, is clothed with a 
public interest so great that its uninterrupted service re- 
quires public supervision of settlement of wage disputes, 
then those wage rates must be governed only by economic 
conditions, general and local, not by membership or non- 
membership in a union. The need of continuity of mine 
operation appears to involve mine worker and mine opera- 
tor alike in a relation to the public quite different from that 
prevailing in less essential industries, and public safety 
and general welfare must soon force such legislation as 
will insure an uninterrupted supply of coal. ae 

“The Coal Commission, morevoer, sees other possibilities 
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for the mine workers’ organization: in a transition from 
militancy to efficiency, the union thus becoming an active 
agency in improving the individual worker’s status; in a 
program of education in mine safety, where joint action 
of operator and miner alone can fully protect their com- 
mon interest; in a drive for Americanization and better 
citizenship, with the improvement of local living conditions; 
and above all, in building up the general realization that 
coal mining at its best is a co-operative enterprise that 
must be successful if it is to yield wages and profits. This 
common interest in continuous and successful operation is 
being stimulated in the British coal mines by the present 
adjustment of wages to results. 

“Any turn-about-face in the policy and tactics of the 
union leaders, however, cannot be expected unless a similar 
reversal is made in the attitude of many of the operators— 
the employee in his period of dominance has copied all too 
much the earlier practices of the employer. Operators, 
like mine workers, have refused to arbitrate, and arrogance 
and tyranny were not invented by labor leaders. 

“Throughout the investigation it was evident that every- 
one in the long line from householder to coal miner wishes 
someone else reformed and even regulated by law if need 
be. In fixing the place where something should be done the 
zeal appears to increase directly as the square of the dis- 
tance of that place from home, and the average citizen’s 
appraisal of the value of the work of the U. S. Coal Com- 
mission is likely to be affected by the direction in which its 
recommendations are aimed. Recommendations that involve 
all concerned plainly cannot be expected to win general 


acceptance.” 





Anthracite Operators Oppose Rate Cut 
Except on Steam Sizes 


The hearings being conducted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the question of a proposal for re- 
duction of freight rates on anthracite coal was resumed at 
Philadelphia on Nov. 138. W. J. Thompson, secretary of 
the Anthracite Coal Operators’ Association, chief witness 
for the day, said the operators are opposed to any reduc- 
tion in freight rates on domestic sizes. If there is to be 
any reduction in freight rates, he said, it should be applied 
only to steam sizes, which are the only grades competing 
with bituminous coal. His reasons for advocating such 
reduction, he said, were predicated on the fact that one 
could not be produced without the other and that the do- 
mestic coals were consumed so much more rapidly that 
the steam coals accumulated rapidly and became a glut on 
the market. With a cut in freight rates on steam sizes, 
he said, the latter would move more freely to New England 
industries and elsewhere where soft coal is now used. 

H. A. Taylor, general solicitor of the Erie R.R., for the 
carriers said that since the commission’s last order to 
reduce rates the railroads, except for a brief period in 
1923, had failed to yield the expected percentage of return 
on their property. 





Harlan County Operators Decline 
To Meet Union Officials 


“The United Mine Workers are trying to gain a little 
publicity or else stir up trouble, with their invitation to 
Harlan County operators to meet their officials. We will 
not meet them,” declared R. C. Tway, head of the Tway 
Coal Co., of Louisville, Ky., and president of the Harlan 
County Coal Operators’ Association, after he had received 
an invitation Nov. 11 asking the operators to meet union 
leaders at Harlan, Ky., Nov. 26, “for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a joint wage agreement for Harlan County.” The 
invitation of the miners was signed by William Turnb'azer. 
president, and E. L. Reed, secretary of the Southeast 
Kentucky-Tennessee union district. These officials said 
they “represented the miners of Harlan County.” The 


operators point out that Harlan County is not unionized 
and they will not recognize the union as representing the 
miners there. 
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Nation’s Lawmakers Await Pinchot 
Conference of State Executives 


See Possible Influence on Coal Legislation— 
Determination to Keep Up Non-Union 
Wages Significant—Expect Demand for Laws 


By PAUL WoOoTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


On Capitol Hill, where many lawmakers now are at their 
desks in preparation for the opening of Congress Dec. 3, 
those interested in coal are concerned principally in specu- 
lating on the possible effect on legislation of Governor 
Pinchot’s meeting of state executives. Among the coal 
specialists, however, much more significance is attached to 
the apparent determination of all non-union operators to 
maintain wage scales on a reasonable parity with those 
being paid in union mines. They see in this a general 
realization of the unsettling influence of ill-advised and 
sporadic wage reductions. 

While a generally held opinion among Senators and 
Representatives is that Governor Pinchot is making all 
the political capital he can out of the coal situation, sight 
is not lost of the fact that the meeting of Governors may 
have great significance. Such a meeting commands full 
publicity. The public will be acquainted with the details 
of the sessions. The action that will be taken will be of 
a character likely to influence and stimulate public opinion. 
It is expected to add to the demand that coal legislation 
of some sort be enacted. 

It is generally admitted that Mr. Pinchot has not risen 
in the public esteem since he began taking a hand in coal 
questions. The disappointment felt because of his failure 
to make good on his promise that there would be no in- 
crease in retail prices, legislators point out, does not mean 
that the public is satisfied with the action of those directly 
interested in the production and distribution of anthracite. 

Despite the tendency to speak rather lightly of Governor 
Pinchot’s activities, it is apparent that the lawmakers 
recognize his ability to keep the anthracite question to the 
fore. In addition, he is in a position to require the anthra- 
cite companies to make full and detailed explanations as 
to the necessity for increasing the price. 

The action of the non-union operators in giving a new 
stability to their wage scales is interpreted by some as a 
justification for the present level of wages in the industry. 
It will be recalled that the returns to the Coal Commission 
showed that the non-union scale was but little below that 
being paid in union mines. It tends to substantiate the 
position of those who contend that the pushing of non- 
union wage scales up and down has constituted one of the 
principal causes for the instability of the bituminous-coal 
industry. 

The fact that the non-union operators are acting in 
groups on this question is held by some to indicate that 
they have discovered what the Central Competitive Field 
operators learned long ago—that the adjustment of wages 
by individual operators without reference to the rate of 
pay in the field as a whole has a demoralizing effect. When 
one operator is not entirely certain as to the wage scale 
being paid by his neighbor, frequent changes in the rate, 
with their unsettling tendencies, result. It also is noted 
that the recent action shows that the men in immediate 
charge of the mine are having the deciding voice in wage 
matters rather than leaving this important question to 
absentee boards of directors. 

In this connection attention is called to the fact that 
southern West Virginia and eastern Kentucky must not 
forget that they may not be permanently rid of the United 
Mine Workers. Operators in the Kanawha district and in 
southeastern Kentucky, fields that were formerly union 
and now are running on an open-shop basis, must realize, 
it is believed, that a reduction in their wage scales at this 
time would be the worst thing that could happen if they 
desire to maintain open-shop operation. Nothing would 
furnish a better talking point for the union symvathizers. 
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Scientists and Politicians 
Discuss Coal 
In Two-Day Session 





Symposium on “The Price of Coal’’ Elicits 

Broadside from Pinchot Against Anthracite 

Operators—-Warriner Defends Producers— 
Union Organizer Lauds Governor 











Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, S. D. Warriner, for 
the operators, and Thomas Kennedy, for the miners, were 
the speakers at the principal meeting of the first day’s 
session of a symposium by the National Academy of Polit- 
ical Science on “The Price of Coal,” in Philadelphia on 
Nov. 16 and 17. Governor Pinchot launched a broadside 
against the anthracite operators, charging them with main- 
taining a “hard-boiled monopoly” whose prime interest in 
the public was that it should consume their coal at their 
prices. He charged that it was a matter of common belief 
that the monopoly extends from the operators through the 
wholesalers to the retail dealers, implied that there is a 
conspiracy to keep prices at a high level and demanded 
that they clean house or have the public do it for them. 

After quoting margins of retail dealers in anthracite 
in the larger cities of the East, which in some cases vary 
from 90c. to $5.25, the Governor asked, “Is there a city 
anywhere whose range of prices at all corresponds with 
the range of margin? Just how does it happen that the 
retail price got to be so uniform? Have several somebodies 
been talking things over, or do the operators ration the 
coal to the retailers and so prevent price-cutting? 

“Mining costs of the operators vary from $4.25 to $10.25 
per ton. Yet sales prices are within a few cents of each 
other. Have any persons talked these prices over?” 

Mr. Warriner, speaking before Governor Pinchot, de- 
fended the operators, saying that the anthracite-producing 
industry had not averaged over the past ten years a 5 per 
cent return on book value, stating that the book value is 
even less than the present market value of the anthracite 
properties as determined by the engineers appointed by the 
Coal Commission. He said that the Governor’s proposal 
that the operators refuse to sell to retail dealers who 
charged the public more than they had a year ago was 
asking the operators to violate the law in restraint of trade. 
He charged that although the law of Pennsylvania fixed 
the tax of 13 per cent on the selling price of anthracite 
at the mines, the Pennsylvania state officials had assessed 
the operators in excess of the actual sales realizations on 
the ground that they had not realized the full market value 
for their product. This, he asserted, was strange in view 
of the contention that prices were too high. 

The recent settlement of the anthracite strike, to accom- 
plish which Governor Pinchot gave the miners a 10 per cent 
increase in wages, came in for its share of discussion. 

“If the recent settlement be in accordance with economic 
law imposing fair treatment for all concerned, the result 
should be satisfying and no explanation or justification 
required,” Mr. Warriner said. “If, on the other hand, it 
represents a dislocation of economic law by a resort to 
expedience, then those who are responsible must bear the 
consequences, economic and otherwise. The public criticizes 
the entire industry for the occasional malpractices of a 
few and denies that industry freedom to co-operate for 
their correction.” 

Governor Pinchot vigorously defended his settlement of 
the hard-coal strike. “The wage increase I suggested,” he 
said, “was just and necessary to provide a decent American 
standard of living, to match the going wages in similar 
industries, and to compensate in part, but only in part, 
for the extra hazards of an industry in which 20,000 men 
are hurt each year. The 10-per cent increase was fully 
warranted not only because a supply of anthracite even at 
a small increase of cost was infinitely better than no 
anthracite at all but also because the eight-hour day and 
the 10-per cent increase on their merits were completely 
justified. The anthracite workers deserved and should 





have had both of them, wholly without reference to the 
threatened strike.” 

In a subsequent session Van. A. Bittner, International 
organizer for the United Mine Workers, took occasion to 
laud Mr. Pinchot and to say that for his stand on the hard- 
coal settlement, wholly aside from the wage increase, he 
deserved to stand with the greatest statesmen of the coun- 
try. Alba B. Johnson, president of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, presiding officer at the Saturday afternoon 
session, remarked that, speaking as a Vermonter, he noted 
that Pennsylvanians have had a way of making a political 
question of anthracite and of bungling it in the past as 
at present. The state sales tax he characterized as con- 
trary to American institutions and concluded that the coal 
industry is where the railroads were thirty years ago, with 
public opinion forcing them in a way contrary to good public 
policy. 

Thomas Kennedy told why the miners are opposed to 
arbitration. He laid this attitude to the results of the 
1920 arbitration before the Thompson commission, appointed 
by President Wilson. He said that the award of that 
commission was contrary to the facts presented and con- 
trary to what they—the miners—had been led to expect. 
Without saying so, he gave the impression that the union 
considered that it had been double-crossed. Coal miners’ 
wages are not responsible for the price of coal, he asserted. 
The United Mine Workers will stand firm, he said, for 
two things: a good and increasingly better standard of 
living, and independence of action as a union. 


REVIEWS COAL COMMISSION’S WAGE STUDIES 


The first session on Friday morning was devoted largely 
to wages and earnings of anthracite mine workers. Miss 
Anne Bezanson reviewed the studies made for the Coal 
Commission, Horace B. Drury compared earnings and 
wages of coal-mine workers with men in other industries. 
and John H. Libby, economist for the Bituminous Operators 
Special Committee, led the discussion. 

The afternoon session was opened by Francis Walker 
with a historical review of the anthracite industry, fol- 
lowed by papers on costs of distribution and production by 
John W. Adams and David Wing. O. P. Hood, of the 
Bureau of Mines, talked on storage of coal, and E. W. 
Parker, Stephens Howarth, of the Coal Consumers Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, and Roderick Stephens participated 
in the general discussion. Mr. Stephens said that to con- 
quer the root of the trouble, cessation of production at the 
mines must be eliminated. “When an adequate supply of 
coal is mined it will be available at low and fair prices.” 

Willard E. Hotchkiss and J. H. Willits led the Saturday 
morning session on Labor Relations in Coal Mining. Mr. 
Hotchkiss said that the management must accept leader- 
ship in industrial relations and asked whether the coal 
operators had made industrial relations a major matter 
in their industry. He questioned whether management had 
mastered the job and whether it really knows the situation. 
Professor Willits reviewed the recommendations of the Coal 
Commission on labor relations, and Rice Miller, president 
of the Illinois Coal Operators Association, read a paper 
on labor relations in the Illinois coal fields. Francis J. 
Drumn, president of the miners’ union of Maryland, told 
why the miners have a union. F. G. Tryon read a paper 
on “The Effects of Competitive Conditions on Labor Rela- 
tions in Coal Mining.” 

The world’s present fuel resources were discussed by 
Dean Holbrook, who demonstrated that water power and 
oil can. never supplant coal. Hugh Archbald discussed 
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Efficiency of Mine Management. J. B. Neale, L. W. Wal- 
lace, H. S. Person and Van Bittner discussed Mr. Arch- 
bald’s paper. 

In the evening session E. E. Hunt read a paper summar- 
izing the recommendations of the Coal Commission, and 
William Draper Lewis, professor of law, University of 
Pennsylvania, spoke on “Coal Price Regulation and the 
Constitution.” He recommended a coal commission in line 
with the proposition Governor Pinchot is expected to sug- 
gest at his meeting of Governors next week. The final 
speaker was Judge Wm. S. Kenyon, of Iowa, who recom- 
mended more careful consideration of the code for indus- 
trial relations that while Senator he had proposed as a 
result of his investigations of the West Virginia situation. 





Proposed Commission Legislation Analyzed 


Recommendations Call for National, State and 
Municipal Enactments, National Coal 
Association Summary Shows 


In view of the possibility of coal legislation coming before 
Congress next month, the following analysis of the Coal 
Commission’s proposals for legislation, prepared by the Na- 
tional Coal Association, is interesting. This summary di- 
vides the recommendations into three groups; those requir- 
ing national legislation, state legislation, and municipal 
legislation. Summary follows: 

A. Those Requiring National Legislation—There are 
several recommendations which would require legislation 
in the nature of the formation of a permanent Coal Com- 
mission. The specific recommendations in connection with 
this are: 

“1 (a) That Congress provide for the continuing co- 
operative study of and action against the problem of un- 
employment. 

“(b) A continuing co-operative study of the principal 
jobs and of the existing rate differentials by the general 
government. 

“(c) Continuous investigation and publicity by the fed- 
eral government of the basic facts upon which industrial 
relations depend. 

“(d) Special compulsory investigation when the prospect 
of failure to renew an agreement is imminent—specifically 
an investigation under authority of the President of the 
United States.” (This latter part might require additional 
legislation other than that providing for a permanent com- 
mission.) 

“(e) Continuous, compulsory publicity of rates and rate 
changes in the non-union fields by the general government.” 

2. They recommend that a division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should be established so that: 

“(a) The powers of the federal government over inter- 
state commerce may be used by an effective agency with 
sufficient funds, experience and powers for such regulation 
and supervision as may be necessary. This agency to be 
charged with direct responsibility for such activities.” 
(They suggest that a special Division of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be established and that the reports 
now received by the Geological Survey and Bureau of Mines 
be put on a permanent and co-ordinated basis.) 

“(b) That the Interstate Commerce Commission be given 
authority through supervision to grant or withhold trans- 
portation service. 

“(c) The long-haul to be no longer encouraged by favor- 
ing rates. ‘ 

“(d) To readjust rates to cause economic zoning. 

“(e) That in the future in determining the rating of a 
mine for the purpose of car distribution consideration be 
given to the commercial ability of the mine to sell its pro- 
duction as well as to its physical capacity to produce—that 
the commercial factor should be given a controlling in- 
fluence in future mine ratings.” (This may require a 
change in the Transportation Act.) 

(f) It is recommended that: “Legislation provide for 
regular accounting reports to be rendered by all companies 
whose product moves in interstate commerce,” and further 
recommended “that the agency to which the reports are 
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rendered shall have the power to prescribe the form of 
accounts.” It is also recommended “that equal compulsory 
publicity of union accounts be required. 

“3. The licensing of all who ship, buy or sell in interstate 
commerce. 

“4. That under federal supervision natural limitation of 
markets by adjustment of rates, division of territory and 
consolidation and pooling of mines should be permitted. 

“5. That operators should be exempted from the Sher- 
man law for the purpose of collective bargaining. 

“6. That the leasing law should be amended so as to 
give the Secretary of the Interior full discretion to make 
his approval of the opening of a new coal mine on the 
public domain contingent on a showing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that such a mine would serve 
the public interest. 

“7, Levy a graded tax on royalties and differential 
profits.” (This might be accomplished by national legisla- 
tion or by state legislation.) 

B. State Legislation.—1. (a) Safety service organiza- 
tions should be compulsory in connection with compensation 
insurance. 

2. State legislatures should provide for committees to 
revise the mining codes. 

3. “That the practice of discounting ‘script’ be made 
illegal.” 

C. Municipal Legislation—That each community license 
retail dealers’ organizations, organize co-operative associa- 
tions and establish municipal fuel yards. 





Company Blamed for Glen Rogers Disaster 


Responsibility for the mine disaster at Glen Rogers, 
Wyoming County, W. Va., on Nov. 8, when twenty-seven 
miners lost their lives in an explosion of gas, has been 
placed upon the Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Co. by a coroner’s 
jury, according to an announcement just made by R. M. 
Lambie, chief of the Department of Mines of West Virginia, 
who conducted the inquest. The jury’s verdict attributed 
the disaster to “Disregard of the vital requirements of the 
mining law on the part of the company’s representatives in 
allowing the use of a dangerous electric drill, not approved 
by the mining department.” 

The explosion is said to have resulted from a spark from 
the electric drill in use at the time of the explosion, the 
spark, according to the head of the mine department, fiying 
from the arcing of the brushes on the commutator of the 
drill. It is said that the head of the department had ac- 
cepted such a theory at his first visit after the accident 
and upon his first examination after the bodies of the vic- 
tims had been recovered. The drill in question was sent 
to the Pittsburgh electric laboratory of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines and was in evidence at the coroner’s inquest. 

In all there were nineteen witnesses, among whom were 
Robert Stockdale, Clarence Rohig and Robert Lilly, mine 
inspectors; Charles Forbes, superintendent of the New 
River mine at Cranberry, a volunteer rescuer; William 
Steen, mine inspector for the New River company, also in a 
rescuing party, and several employees of the Raleigh-Wyom- 
ing Company. Just what action may be taken further in 
the matter is being considered. 


THE U. S. SUPREME CouRT granted a writ of certiorari 
Nov. 19 to review the decision of the Tennessee Supreme 
Court by which John D. Flanagan lost a suit for alleged 
breach of contract against the Federal Coal Corporation. 
Flanagan contracted with the coal company early in 1920 
for delivery of 200 carloads of Tracy City coal that autumn 
at $9 per ton, f.o.b. mine. The company accepted 73 cars 
and rejected 127 cars. Flanagan alleged the refusal to 
accept the coal was due to falling prices. He sued for 
$28,000. The coal company’s defense was that Flanagan 
had not paid the Tennessee State license fixed for whole- 
salers or brokers in coal, and hence the contract was in- 
valid. The lower courts. sustained this defense and the 
State Supreme Court concurred. Flanagan contended that 
the coal was for interstate shipment and hence the state 
license law did not apply. 
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Pinchot Calls Governors in Parley 
To Curb Anthracite Prices 


Warriner Replies Sharply on ‘‘Housecleaning”’ 
—Roderick Stephens Scores Governor’s Plot 


to Saddle Increased Price on Retailer 


Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania, has invited 
the governors of twenty-eight anthracite-consuming states 
either in person or by representative to meet him in Harris- 
burg on Nov. 26 for the purpose of discussing the hard-coal 
situation, at which time he will outline a definite plan for 
national legislation and for state action. At the same time 
the Governor sent a letter to Joseph J. Walsh, Secretary 
of Mines of Pennsylvania, directing him to make an in- 
vestigation of the quality of coal shipped and to make 
weekly reports of examinations. 

In his letter to the various Governors, Mr. Pinchot refers 
to the conferences he has had with the committee headed 
by S. D. Warriner, representing the anthracite operators, 
concerning retail prices for coal, the last of which was 
held on Nov. 9, at the conclusion of which Mr. Warriner 
in a statement said that the Governor suggested that they 
should agree not to sell coal to retail dealers charging more 
for coal than last year, in reply to which Mr. Warriner 
pointed out the legal difficulty in such action and that it 
was the operators’ understanding Governor Pinchot would 
obtain further advice and send him a definite plan operative 
within the law. 

In his letter to the state executives, under date of 
Nov. 18, the Governor says: 

“Since the coal strike was settled in September, I have 
taken up the question of price in a series of conferences 
with the members of a committee of the operators. On 
Friday last, this committee finally declined to recommend 
to the coal industry that it should clean its own house of 
extortion, as I have been urging it to do. 

“We do not have to prove the existence of abuses in the 
anthracite industry or of crying injustice to the consumer 
in extortionate prices. They are matters of common knowl- 
edge. It would have been merely the most elementary com- 
mon sense for the committee of operators to take these 
evils in hand. Being the producers of the coal, they have 
the power to do so most effectively. They could, if they 
would, not only give the consumer a square deal but at the 
same time free their industry of the public condemnation 
which now rests upon it. They have declined to do so. 
Then we must turn elsewhere. 

“Since the settlement of the coal strike an investigation 
of anthracite prices has been in progress at Harrisburg 
and has resulted in the outline of a definite plan for 
national legislation and for state action. 

“About 90 per cent of the anthracite mined in Penn- 
sylvania is burned in other states. Therefore, justice to 
the great body of anthracite consumers must be reached 
mainly by national action. Such action can be secured most 
certainly and effectively if the governors of the anthracite- 
using states will unite in support of a single specific 
program. 

“IT am prepared to submit a suggestion for such a pro- 
gram, and I am asking the governors of the anthracite- 
consuming states to meet, either in person or by represen- 
tative, in the Governor’s office at Harrisburg on Monday, 
Nov. 26, at 2:30 p.m., to consider this program, and, if it is 
found practicable, to agree upon a definite plan of legis- 
lation to be laid before Congress at the opening session. 

“To the extent that the State of consumes an- 
thracite your people are as deeply concerned in securing 
justice for the consumer as the people of Pennsylvania. 
For that reason I hope that it will be possible for you to 
be present in person at Harrisburg on Nov. 26, or in any 
case to be officially represented. May I have the pleasure 
of your company at a very informal dinner on that day at 
7 o’clock.” 

The letter was sent to the Governors of Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, New York, Maine, New Hampshire, 
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New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
sourl, Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin, Alabama, Massa- 
chusetts and West Virginia. 

Samuel D. Warriner, president of the ‘Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co., chief spokesman for the anthracite opera- 
tors’ policy committee, on Nov. 14 sent a letter to Governor 
Pinchot, in which he said he viewed “with indignation” the 
Governor’s statement of Nov. 9 that the operators had 
refused to recommend to the industry that it clean its own 
house of abuses known to exist. 

The letter said the Governor suggested that the operators 
agree not to sell coal to retailers who charged higher prices 
than last year, but that the operators feared such a plan 
would be a violation of the criminal laws of the United 
States, as it would mean an attempt on the part of the 
producers to fix retail prices in more than 25,000 communi- 
ties. The letter also pointed out that the Governor had 
been assuring the operators for four weeks that he would 
endeavor to obtain the opinion of the State Attorney Gen- 
eral on the point and that the opinion had not yet been 
received. 

Governor Pinchot is charged with conspiring to force 
retail dealers to carry the increased cost of anthracite, 
in an open letter made public Nov. 15 by Roderick Stephens, 
chairman of the governmental relations committee of the 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association. 

Mr. Stephens wrote Mr. Pinchot that he hoped he would 
be guided by established facts in the coal situation, “rather 
than by prejudice, preconceived notions, political calcula- 
tions or carelessly assumed obligations.” The letter added: 

“We submit that the retail coal dealer may very prop- 
erly be held to account for any unwarranted addition to the 
cost of coal, over and above a fair margin to cover his 
costs of doing business, and to provide a fair return for 
capital invested, but in no sense can he be held responsible 
for ultimate prices to the consumer, which necessarily are 
based, not only upon the retail dealer’s margin, but also 
upon the cost at the mines plus cost of transportation from 
the mines to the dealers’ yards. 





Coal-Price Agreement to Protect Public 
Not Illegal, Pinchot Is Told 


Producers of anthracite “can agree with each other to con- 
trol prices for the benefit of the public without infringing 
on the common law,” although they might be in danger of 
prosecution under the Sherman law if they agree to hold 
prices below a maximun, according to an opinion by state 
Attorney-General George W. Woodruff to Governor Pinchot 
made public, Nov. 17. The opinion added that “it is hard to 
find how they could be attacked unless the Federal Depart- 
ment of Justice were hostile to action in favor of the public 
interest.” 

“In my opinion,” Attorney-General Woodruff said, “in- 
dependent arrangements or promises, with or to the Gov- 
ernor by each operator separately, intended to hold prices 
at the mine and to the consumer within some maximum 
figures would not be a combination in restraint of trade or 
a conspiracy either under the common law or the Sherman 
law.” 

The opinion at the outset took up the common law rule, 
holding that this makes it criminal, “for two or more to 
combine to fix prices contrary to the public interest,” the 
basis of which, the Attorney-General declared, “is not com- 
bination itself but the harming of the public welfare 
through the combination.” 

“Therefore,” he said, “under the common law it is my 
opinion that a combination in effect and intent protecting 
the public interest by holding down the price of anthracite 
coal to the consumer would, as far as the common law is 
concerned, be the opposite of criminal.” 

A copy of the opinion has been sent to S. D. Warriner, 
spokesman for the Anthracite Operators Policy Committee, 
who has had several conferences with Mr. Pinchot at the 
Governor’s request to work out a plan to keep prices this 
winter at the same level as those of last year. 
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Weekly Review 


Day by day buying of soft coal continues sufficiently 
strong to move the balance of the output not under 
contract, but there is no snap to the market. Better 
inquiry is reported from some sections and the decline 
in production during the past couple of weeks has en- 
abled shippers to clean up much of the distress coal 
which was so prominent. Nothing has developed to 
indicate that consumers are looking forward any more 
distressfully to what might happen April 1 and the 
industry seems to have settled down to a state where 
minor changes are noticed. 

Coal Age Index of soft-coal prices was 183 on Nov. 19, 
the same as on Nov. 5, after having gone up one point 
on Nov. 12. The average mine price last week 
was $2.21. 

PRODUCTION RECOVERS QUICKLY 


Output of both anthracite and soft coal recovered 
quickly from the interruption of election day. During 
the week ended Nov. 10 the soft coal produced is fixed 
at 10,737,000 net tons by the Geological Survey, while 
the anthracite output is estimated to have been 1,967,- 
000 net tons. Soft coal produced during October 
amounted to 49,171,000 net tons, an increase of 2,955,- 
000 tons over September, while the cumulative produc- 
tion to the end of the tenth month stood at 462,647,000 
tons. During the past six weeks the average daily pro- 
duction of soft coal has been around 1,800,000 net tons. 

There is no activity in the Middle West markets. 
Low production kept lump from Illinois and Indiana on 
a level, but other sizes drag heavily. Screenings are 
forced, although prices are down to what appears to 
be the bottom. There is no rush for anything in most 
sections. Kentucky operators are beginning to discuss 
the April 1 situation, at which time one contract ex- 
pires, while another contract has a year longer to run. 
Reports from Ohio indicate dullness, except where dis- 
tress coal can be gotten at low figures. There is no 
hope for better business held out in the Pittsburgh 


market, which continues in bad shape. In New England 
there is no perceptible increase in demand and consum- 
ers show the same indifference they have maintained 
for several months. 

A better feeling exists in the anthracite industry. 
Although demand for stove and chestnut sizes exceeds 
the supply most shippers believe that the consumers” 
wants will be well in hand before Jan. 1 and that there 
will be plenty of all domestic coals to be had. Produc- 
tion during the week ended Nov. 10 was 594,000 tons 
greater than the previous week’s total. October ship- 
ments amounted to 8,724,000 net tons, making cumul- 
ative output for the ten months of 1923, 79,998,000 net 
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tons, exceeding the production for each of the nine 
preceding years except 1917 and 1918, when the war 
stimulated mining. 

With but two or three weeks remaining in the present 
Lake season, the total shipments of soft coal for 1923 
are estimated to be but 825,375 net tons less than the 
1918 shipments, the year of record movement. Up to 
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November 22, 1923 


Nov. 11 the shipments of anthracite through Buffalo 
and Erie amounted to 3,063,674 net tons. 

Increased activity is reported in the export market, 
Italy figuring heavily in the news as well as increased 
demand from South America. Dumpings at Hampton 
Roads during the week ended Nov. 15 for all accounts 
amounted to 290,492 net tons, an increase of 64,865 
tons over the previous week. 


Midwest Market Still Low 


Utter dullness prevails in the Midwest region in the trad- 
ing of almost all coals. Illinois and Indiana lump are kept 
on a fairly even keel because of the low production, but all 
other sizes drag so heavily that southern Illinois egg, nut 
and mine-run circulars have frankly been cut. Egg drops 
35c. to $4, nut 70c. to $3.65 and mine run 25c. to $2.75, but 
even these prices do not move the coal. “No bills” in these 
sizes are still numerous. Screenings are moving only by 
force, although southern Illinois producers stick to their 
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Practically no coals from outside Illinois and Indiana are 
making any headway in the Midwest markets just now, 
although western Kentucky prices are alluring at $2.75 for 
block coal and 60c. for screenings. Eastern smokeless con- 
tinues to experience hard sledding around Chicago at a 
mine price of $2.50 for mine-run with occasional shadings 
to $2. Anthracite in moderate quantities moves steadily 
to regular trade, but there is no rush for anything. Scouts 
in the country south and west of Chicago bring in the news 
that although many retail yards have fair-sized stocks, the 
average retailer is doing little business and a small sudden 
demand for coal would exhaust the supply quickly. 

Depression continues in the Carterville field and there 
has been added to the list a few more mines that have 
found it necessary to shut down. Even among the inde- 
pendents coal does not move. Cars are plentiful; service is 
a little slow, excepting on the M.P., on account of switch- 
ing out “no bills.” Similar conditions prevail in the DuQuoin 
and Mt. Olive fields. In the Standard field mines continue 
to suspend on account of no market. 








$1.40@$1.50 quotations. Central Illinois screenings are There is no domestic business around St. Louis. The 
down to 70c. and Standard district remain at 50c. yards are full and everything is at a standstill. Similar 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.0.B. Mines 
Market Nov. 20 Nov. 5 Nov. 12 ~~ Market Nov. 20 Nov 5 Nov. 12 Nov. 19 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1923 1923 (ose Midwest Quoted 1922 1923 1923 1923t 
Smokelesslump......... Columbus.... $6.75 $5.85 $5.10 $4.75@$5.00 Franklin, IIl.lump....... Chieago..... $5.25 $4.19 $4.10 $3.90@$4.35 
Smokeless mine run. . Columbus.... 6.10 2.30 2.35 2.00@ 2.35 Franklin, Iil.minerun.... Chicago..... 4.10 2.60 2.60 2.25@ 2.75 
Smokeless screenings.. . Columbus.... 5.75 1.35 1.35 1.25@ 1.40 Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 2.60 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
Smokeless lump......... Chicago..... 6.25 6.10 5.10 5.00@ 5.25 Central, iil. lump.. Chicago..... 4.59 3.10 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Smokeless mfberun...... Chicago..... 5.60 2.50 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 Central, Ill. mine run.. Chicago..... 3.10 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Smokelesslump......... Cincinnati... 6.00 5.75 5.50 4.75@ 6.00 Central, Ill. sereenings.. .. Chicago..... £8O@ 60.05 #861.05 .70@ 1.00 
Smokeless mine run. . Cincinnati... 6.10 2:10 2:35 1.:76@ 2.50 Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 5.10 3.35 3.35 3.25@ 3.50 
Smokeless screenings. . . Cincinnati... 6.25 1.60 1.50 12.00@ 1.75 Ind. 4th Veinminerun... Chicago..... 3.85 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston... . 8.00 4.40 4.30 4.35@ 4.50 Ind. 4th Veinscreenings.. Chicago..... 2.03 1.20 1.20 .05@ 1.30 
Clearfield minerun...... Boston...... 3.85 2.05 2.15 1.50@ 2.50 Ind. 5th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 4.42 2.50 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 
Cambria minerun....... Boston...... 4.35 2.50 2.55 2.25@ 3.00 Ind. 5th Veinminerun... Chicago..... 3.60 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Somerset minerun....... Boston......<.... 4.10 2.25 2.35 2.00@ 2.75 Ind. 5th Veinscreenings.. Chicago..... 1.85 .80 . 80 .75@ .90 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 5.00 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 Mt. Olivelump......... LC Oe 3.10 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia. 4.75 3.05 3.06 2.80@ 3.20 Mt. Olive minerun...... St. Louis..... ..... 2.25 2.25 2.20@ 2.30 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... 4.60 : : . - Mt.Olive screenings. ..... St. Louis. .... : 1.00 1.00 1.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York.... 4.25 2.30 2.25  2.00@ 2.50 Standardlump.......... St.Louis..... 3.75 3.05 3.05 2.90@ 3.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 4.45 2.30 2.30 2.15@ 2.45 Standard minerun....... St. Louis..... 2.5 2.05 2.05 1.80@ 2.30 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 3.85 2.15 2.05 2.00@ 2.15 Standard —e Blascisters St. Louis..... 1.35 a oo 50@ .60 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... . 3.60 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 West Ky.lump.. ... Louisville... . 4.35 2.60 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 3.60 1.85 1.85 1.70@ 2.00 West Ky. mine run.. . Louisville... . 2.50 1.65 1.65 1.50@ 1.85 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 3.35 2.10 1.90 1.85@ 2.00 West Ky. screenings... .. Louisville... . 1.50 .65 .60 50@ .70 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York.... 3.05 1.65 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 West Ky.lump... ~»« Chicago..... 4.10 2.60 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 3.15 1.55 1.60 1.60@ 1.70 West Ky. mine run....... Chicago..... 2.85 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)...... Baltimore.... 3.05 1.90 1.80 1.70@ 1.85 
High-Volatile, Eastern South and Southwest 
Poo! 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 3.50 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 : fideo e 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. 3.50 1.60 169 1.55@ 1.75 BigSeamlump.......... Birmingham.. 3.95 3.85 3.85 3.75@ 4.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 3.30 i725 §.70 1.70 Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham... 2.35 1.95 1.95 14.75@ 2.15 
Pittsburgh sc’d gas. . Pittsburgh... 4.50 2.55 2.55 2.50@ 2.60 BigSeam (washed)...... Birmingham... 2.60 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh... ..... 2.25 2.25 2.20@ 2.30 §.E.Ky.lump.......... Chicago..... 6.10 3.00 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 3.35 1.90 1.90 1.85@ 2.00 gp, Ky. minerun...... Chicago. 4.25 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas)... Pittsburgh... 3.60 1.05 1.05 1.00@ 1.15 S.E.Ky1 ee ee 6.50 300 3.50 3.25@ 3.75 
Kanawhalump........... Columbus.... 5.75 3.00 3.00 2.85@ 3.15 Vet oC ee Cee £9 3. 
Kanawha minerun...... Columbus.... 3.60 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 §%.E.Ky.minerun. - Louisville.... 4.00 1.85 1.85 1.50@ 2.25 
‘Kanawha screenings..... Columbus.... 3.35 .80 65 700 .85 S.E.Ky. screenings. . - Louisville... 4.00 ae Pye .65@ .85 
Ww. bg tump.. .. Cinemnati... 6.00 3.25 3.10 2.75@ 3.75 S.E.Ky.lump.......... Cincinnati... 6.50 3.35 3.00 2.75@ 3.75 
Va. Gas mine run... esas Cincinnati... 4.00 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.75 §,E.Ky.minerun. . Cincinnati... 3.75 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.75 
W. Va. Steam minerun... Cincinnati... 3.60 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.75 g EL Ky. screenings.. . Cincinnati... 3.25 85 85 50@ 1.25 
W. Va screenings.. . Cincinnati... 3.35 .85 .80 .50@ 1.25 Kansas lum Kaness Cit 575 «5.00 5. 10 5 00a 5 25 
Hocking lump. . .... Columbus.... 5.05 2.95 2.90 2.85@ 3.00 : Rssenicenes a : oer 7. 
Hocking minerun....... Columbus.... 3.50 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.09 Kansasminerun........ Kansas City.. 3.75 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Hocking screenings. ..... Columbus. se. See ¥ 80 . 70 .80@ .95 Kansas screenings....... Kansas City.. 2.50 2.25 2.25 2.00 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 4.15 255 55 2.10@ 3.00 * 
Pitts. No. 8minerun..... Cleveland.... 3.60 1.85 1.90 1.85@ 1.95 Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. a aa 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 3.31 -85 1.00 1.10@ 1.20 t Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Market Freight Dec. 26, 1922 Nov. 12, 1923 ~ - Nov. 19, 1923t ——n 

Quoted Rates Independent Company ‘Independent Company Independent Company 
BRIDD os os sao sas New York......... $2.34 $9.00 $7.75@ * 25 $9.60@$10.50 $8.00@$9.25 $9.60@$10.50 $8.00@ $9.25 
LO eon Philadelphia........ LAS | Sr ete PEMA Pca «=a tacessaaiaetaeincss. -¥kla RAAB dacs ne 
LSE See einer New York:...:..«:. 2.34 9.25@ 12.00 8.00@ 8.35 9.85@12.25 8.75@ 9.25 9.85@12.25 8.75@ 9.25 
DRE alors aieies hice ee aie Philadelphia. ....... 2.39 9.25@11.00 8.10@ 8.35 9.85@12.20 8.75@ 9.25 9.85@12.20 8.75@ 9.25 
EE ey Chicago*™..........4. 5.06 12.50@ 13.00 7.20@ 8.25 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 
MRBINAIRD sods aire 15 5-6- elase eae New York......... 2.34 9.25@12.00 8.00@ 8.35 9.85@12.25 8.75@ 9.25 9.85@12.25 8.75@ 9.25 
Mca ia 6: boo swe Philadelphia 2.39 9.25@11.00 8.15@ 8.35 9.85@12.20 8.90@ 9.25 9.85@12.20 8.90@ 9.25 
OMG cress os 55.0: 500s ae FORGO 5.6.55 0 es 5.06 12.50@ 13.00 7.35@ 8.25 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 9.60@12 50 8. 00@ & 35 
SINGBUNUGS s.cis:5 5 20 5008 New York.. 2.34 9.25@12.00 8.00@ 8.35 9.85@ 12.25 8.75@ 9.25 9.85@12.25 8.75@ 9.25 
oe ee Philadelphia 2.39 9.25@11.00 8.15@ 8.35 9.85@12.20 8.90@ 9.25 9.85@ 12.20 8.90@ 9.25 
‘Chestnut............. a 5.06 12.50@ 13.00 7.35@ 8.35 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 
OS ear ee New York 2s | ERT 8.25 Saeed Grae SHO 3 hohe es 9.00 
_ ee ere New York.......... 2.02 7.00@ 11.00 6.15@ 6.30 6.75@ 8.25 6.15@ 6.65 6.50@ 7.75 6.15@ 6.65 
RIS rc gears lok w aoe-ee sk Philadelphia. ....... 2.14 7.00@ 8.00 6.15@ 6.20 6.75@ 9.00 6.35@, 6.60 6.75@ 9.00 6.35@ 6.60 
Pea. : . Chieago*......,... 4.79 7.00@ 8.00 5.49@ 6.03 6.00@ 6.75 5.40@ 6.05 6.00@ $.75 5.40@ 6.05 
‘Buckwheat No. 1......- NOW TOPs 606 ccc 2.22 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 4.10 2.00@ 3.00 3.50 2.00@ 2.50 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1. oo: ifeeeetd 2.14 5.00 4.00 2.25@ 3.50 3.50 2.25@ 3.50 3.50 
—__ aemesapaemnaeae New York.......... 2.22 3.00@ 3.25 2.75@ 3.00 1.50@ 2.00 2.50 1.50@ 2.00 2.50 
0 eee Philadelphia. ... ees 2.14 2.50@ 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 
LO earn New York. ie 2.22 1.75@ 2.00 1.50@ 2.00 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
TO ee Philadelphia. . 2.14 1.00@ 1.75 2.00 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 
PUIPOEI Bs 5i5459.0 5.055009 New York.......... BREE eiiyerceeida eras: 2.10 1.4 CeCGee Cheeni 1.60 


* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. t Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices Bituminous Coal F.O.B. Mines 





= 1923 ~ 1922 

Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Nov. 20 
(eee Sea ees Sheba 183 184 183 343 
Weighted average price .......... $2.21 $2.23 $2.21 $4.15 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally, 
shipped, and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913, 
ea published by the Geological Survey and the War Industries 

oard. 





conditions are reported from the country. Locally wagon- 
load steam is easing up and while there was a little demand 
a week ago for carload steam, it too has fallen off. 


Kentucky Is in Distress 


The western Kentucky situation is far from satisfactory, 
and a number of operators are planning to close down, if 
there is not an improvement in prices or demand. It is 
asserted that a considerable tonnage is being moved at a 
direct loss. The low-cost strip mines which have been 
coming into the field rapidly are hurting the shaft mines 
to some extent. Car supply is a full 100 per cent or more 
on all divisions in western Kentucky. 

Kentucky brokers and sales agents are having trouble in 
disposing of coal at any price just now, as retailers have 
stocks in hand. Industries are buying only cheap screen- 
ings. Mine-run is quite dull, as it cannot compete with 
screenings on price. Egg and lump are fair only. Block 
coal has been moving on a fair basis, considering the 
amount produced. Even screenings are running so low 
that some are stored at mines. 


Northwest Talks Shortage 


Shortage of acceptable sizes of hard coal is becoming 
more acute at Duluth and docks and dealers are urging the 
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use of substitutes. Three docks have definitely refused 
further orders for stove and nut, and others are taking care 
of only customers of long standing. Only three cargoes 
of hard coal reached Duluth last week in a total of thirty- 
nine cargoes and but two are reported on the way from 
lower lake ports in a total of nineteen en route. 

It is estimated that Duluth and the Northwest would 
need about 300,000 or 400,000 more tons of hard coal to 
carry comfortably through the winter, and it seems impos- 
sible to bring this up before the close of navigation. 

Lack of action in bituminous and fear of fires on the 
docks has caused the prices of screenings to sag. Hocking 
screenings are off 25c., and it is reported that a quiet shad- 
ing on Youghiogheny and other grades is taking place. 

Prices of soft coal at the Head-of-the-Lakes on lump, 
mine run, and screenings are: Kentucky, $7.50, $7 and $4.25; 
Youghiogheny, $6.50, $5.55 and $4; Hocking, $6.25, $5.25 
and $3.50; Splint, $7, $6 and $4; Pocahontas, $10, $6.50 
and $5.50. Coke remains at $10.50, with little demand as 
yet and briquets at $10. 

Around the Twin Cities trade is exceedingly slow and 
marked by much snowbirding. There the talk of anthra- 
cite shortage gets only a little attention, although it is 
admitted that the most desirable sizes probably will run a 
little short toward the end of the winter. 

Warm weather continues to check the demand at Mil- 
waukee, and there is little doing either by jobbers or retail- 
ers. A steady inflow of coal by lake, mainly bituminous, 
continues. Shipments to the interior by rail are below 
normal, however, and stocks on the docks are piling up. 
The present situation is bound to continue until the first 
cold-wave signal is hoisted. 

Cargo receipts of coal for the first half of November 
aggregate 55,700 tons of anthracite and 315,556 tons of 
soft coal, making the season’s cargo receipts since the open- 
ing of navigation to date 840,024 tons of the former and 
2,913,257 tons of the latter. Car-ferry and rail receipts 
will augment these figures considerably. 


West Shows Little Change 


Little change in Western markets was shown during the 
past week except that in the Kansas City region screenings 
were dropped another 25c. down to $2 in order to keep mine 
tracks sufficiently cleared so that coal can be loaded out to 
meet the slowly improving demand for domestic sizes. 
Mines in Kansas are averaging about 60 per cent running 
time nowadays. 

In Colorado the market continues on its slow way with 
only a trifling improvement in domestic demand. Mines 
are running about 24 days a week. Car supply and trans- 
portation generally are good, although a slide on the Moffatt 
line blocked tunnel No. 17 and shut off Routt County prac- 
tically all last week. 

Utah producers find business none too good. But the 
market seems a little spotted. Most operators are bogged 
down in screenings while one or two are a little behind in 
screenings orders. Some report better demand for nut 
sizes while others still suffer from middle sized “no-bills.” 
Lump demand is fairly good, however. There have been no 
price changes. State figures just issued show that during 
the first nine months of 1923 total Utah production was 
3,237,657 tons as compared with 3,462,690 tons in the same 
period last year. September production was 489,220 tons 
compared with 403,536 last year. 


Ohio Markets Dull 


Market conditions in nearly all parts of Ohio are dull. 
Buying is practically at a standstill except when distress 
coal can be picked up cheaply. In the Cincinnati territory, 
due to the weakness in low-volatile domestic coals, sales 
have been reported as low as $4.75@$5 for New River coal, 
though the standard companies handling Pocahontas deny 
they have changed their price from the $6 circular. Although 
there are many idle mines in parts of Kentucky and West 
Virginia and there has been a reduction in output in the 
smokeless fields, tonnage coming to the market is in excess 
of demand. Industrial concerns in Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana are not buying and are reported to have supplies 
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sufficient for from sixty to ninety days. Retail prices, as 
well as buying, have been settling down, and cuts were 
made in the price list last week. 

Demand is quiet at Cleveland and the market is unable 
to absorb the coal available since shipping to the Lakes has 
eased up. More mines are closing and production in the 
eastern Ohio district shows a reduction. There is less slack 
to be had and quotations on this grade of coal for the past 
week show a slight advance. 

At Columbus buying is slow, reserves are large and con- 
sumers are not disposed to increase their present accumula- 
tions unless they can pick up distress coals at low prices. 
Retail prices are showing the effects of the draggy market 
and are declining in sympathy with mine prices. Pocahontas 
and other smokeless coals are in best demand while some 
Kentucky coals are being sold for domestic purposes. There 
is a better feeling in the slack market. 

There is no particular hope for real improvement in the 
Pittsburgh market unless there should be an interruption 
to free movement on the railroads. The market continues 
in poor condition and consumers seems to be convinced that 
nothing can prevent them from obtaining all the coal they 
may want at approximately the prices ruling in the past 
few months. Some distress coal is to be had, going some- 
times at very low prices. There is a feeling of optimism 
among the operators in central Pennsylvania, who feel that 
a change for the better is about due in the bituminous-coal 
industry. Buffalo conditions continue dull and inactive. 
There is a little new strength reported for slack. 


New England Consumers Indifferent 


In New England on steam coal there has been no pro- 
nounced price movement the past week, although there have 
been slight indications of firmer prices. This is to be attrib- 
uted largely to further curtailment of output and to the 
fact that small tonnages here and there of distress coal 
have been absorbed. There is no perceptible increase in 
demand, however, and consumers are maintaining the same 
indifferent attitude that has been characteristic now for 
some months. A few corporation buyers are quietly improv- 
ing their opportunities of buying small lots that offer at 
attractive prices, but this affords practically the only market 
that can be seen anywhere at this writing. 

On No. 1 Navy standard coals at Hampton Roads the 
price level advanced early in the week to $4.75 per gross 
ton f.o.b. vessel, but two days later the market had again 
receded to $4.35 and $4.50. Second-grade coals are still 
being offered down to $4.25, with liberal quantities of slack 
available at the lowest range of price yet named. On cars 
at Boston the market is practically unchanged at $5 per 
gross ton, and almost none is sold except under pressure. 

There is no change in the situation all-rail. Even the 
producers of quality grades find it extremely difficult to 
keep mines in operation and unless there is marked improve- 
ment in the next few weeks there will be more and more 
instances of complete shut-down, 


Tidewater Market Shows Strength 


The tidewater market at New York shows more strength, 
due to a cleaning up of most of the distress coal and lower 
shipments from the mines. Spot buying is not active and 
producers do not look for any great improvement soon, 
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although some houses report an increase in inquiries. The 
general situation at Philadelphia shows little if any im- 
provement. Some houses claim to be making better ship- 
ments both on contracts and spot orders. Consumers con- 
tinue to be conservative in their purchases and are slow to 
replace their consumed coals. Baltimore market conditions 
are not encouraging. As in other sections of the seaboard 
buying is dull and there is practically no activity. 

Conditions in West Virginia have been affected by the 
strike on the Virginian Ry. and production of smokeless 
coal has been curtailed somewhat. There is an almost utter 
lack of demand for steam coal in the Birmingham field. Few 
orders are being received for spot coals and buyers are 
manifesting little interest. Bunker business is very dull, 
and unseasonable weather has slowed up domestic demand. 
The soft-coal market at Toronto, although somewhat im- 
proved, is by no means brisk. 


Favorite Anthracite Sizes in Demand 


Stove and chestnut sizes of anthracite are still in heavy 
demand by both dealers and consumers. There is consid- 
erable easiness in both egg and pea, as well as the steam 
coals, some retail dealers in the New York territory adver- 
tising in the daily papers that they have plenty of egg coal 
for sale. However, the chief call seems to be for stove and 
chestnut sizes. Improvement is looked for by most shippers 
as soon as lake shipments end and most dealers expect 
that there will be plenty of coal available before the first 
of the year. The steam sizes continue to increase in volume 
and are being stored in large quantities by those producers 
who have storage facilities. Baltimore dealers are short 
of coal, but there is no real emergency existing. Retail 
dealers in Toronto are receiving many orders for hard coal 
and supplies are fairly regular. 

Production of beehive coke for the week ended Nov. 10 is 
estimated by the Geological Survey to have been 256,000 net 
tons, a decline of 10,000 tons from the previous week. The 
production of byproduct coke in October is reported at 
3,099,000 net tons and of beehive coke at 1,290,000 tons, 
as compared with 3,112,000 tons of byproduct coke and 
1,373,000 tons of beehive coke in September. 





THE FIRST STEPS of the Reading Company to comply with 
the decree of the U. S. District Court in divorcing its coal 
business from its railroad business was taken last week, 
when an application for approval of a merger of all the 
railroad corporations of the company was filed with the 
Public Service Commission at Harrisburg. The Reading 
Company, as the holding company, controls the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway Co. and twelve other underlying com- 
panies. The merged companies will be known as the Read- 
ing Company, and the commission will hear the application 
Dec. 5. The company contemplates forming another holding 
company for the coal and iron business, independent of 
the railway company. 





Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


——Cars Loaded——~ 

All Cars Coal Cars 

Week ended Nov. 3, — ne . 1,035,776 179,714 
Previous week. Wee niet Catt ahaetese aaa e ce 1,073,965 195,535 
msm oop” Ee aerate Kan ane ane ; 979,851 191,083 


-——Surplus Cars——~ 


All Cars Coal Cars -—-Car Shortage— 


ORG CR MEDEA oes cvaceineeclneee 31,955 12,567 7,099 1,120 
Samedatein 1922. .....6c6c ce csie ee 4,406 2,046 Tee ee eee 
COTES RTs ne eee 24,477 7,205 12,336 3,068 
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Foreign Demand for British Coal Heavy; 
> Welsh Miners’ Wages Cut 


Quotations for the various grades of 
British coal for the week ended Nov. 17 
show no change from the previous week 
while output, according to a cable to 
Coal Age, declined 80,000 tons during 
the week ended Nov. 3, when compared 
with the previous week’s production, the 
figures showing a tonnage of 5,595,000 
tons as against 5,675,000 tons during 
the week ended Oct. 27. 

Conditions in the Welsh market re- 
main very unsettled, though to some 
extent influenced by substantial con- 
tract sales over next year and a fairly 
heavy business awaiting early execu- 
tion. The steam coal section shows a 
better undertone for backward loading, 
but for prompt positions conditions are 
unsettled and supplies are excessive. 

Demands are heavy from France, 
Italy and Germany, while the South 
American business is brisk. Prices are 
varying widely because some operators 
are offering concessions to effect imme- 
diate clearances. 

The Welsh miners’ wages are reduced 
from Nov. 1 from 41.47 per cent over 
the standard of 1915 to 28.66 per cent, 
which is only 0.66 per cent above the 
minimum. It was a severe shock to 
the Welsh miners, and has greatly 
stimulated the demand of the extremists 
for the termination of the existing 
wages agreement. 

The Newcastle market remains about 
the same. The intrinsic position is sound 
and buying and selling for current and 
forward delivery is active. Business 
with Europe is steady, especially from 
France, Italy and Scandinavia. The 
German situation is obscure. The Nor- 
wegian State Railways has taken 25,000 
tons of steams at prices from 25s. 44d. 
to 25s. 11d. f.o.b. 


French Coal Market 


No appreciable change is noticed in 
the French coal market. Demand for 
domestic and industrial coals is easy, 
owing to weather conditions, and dull- 
ness in business. It is believed that a 
change in prices will result due to the 


increase in wages granted the miners. 

The market is taking much British 
coal, imports of industrial coals being 
heavy, while only sufficient British 
house coal to meet immediate needs is 
being called for. 

Retail dealers have prepared a sched- 
ule of so-called “popular” coals as asked 
for by the authorities and are ready to 
dispose of them at about 200 fr. per ton, 
but the Paris Prefecture would like to 
have direct supervision of the sales 
to the public. This matter is now under 
discussion. 

During the ten days ending Oct. 20 
the Office des Houilleres Sinistrees sup- 
plied France and Luxemburg’ with 
30,000 tons of coal; 61,100 tons of coke, 
and 4,900 tons of lignite, a total of 
96,800 tons, as compared with 103,200 
_ supplied during the preceding ten 

ays. 

France secured from the Ruhr dur- 
ing the first nine months of this year 
1,091,290 tons of coal, 1,231,180 tons of 
coke and 78,160 tons of briquets, this 
representing a shortage in Germany’s 
obligations to the Allies of between 
12,000,000 and 13,000,000 tons, accord- 
ing to the stipulations of the Versailles 
treaty. 


Great Britain Coal Exports 


Great Britain exported 59,472,942 
tons of coal in the first nine months of 
this year, according to the Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York. This was 
13,996,369 tons greater than the exports 
during the corresponding period of 1922, 
and exceeded by 4,955,154 tons the ex- 
ports in the same months of 1913. Dur- 
ing the first nine months of this year 
France received 14,117,000 tons of coal 
from Great Britain; Germany, 11,604,- 
000 tons and Italy 5,760,000 tons. Ex- 
ports of coal to South American coun- 
tries increased by more than 500,000 
tons during that period when compared 
with 1922, but were below the tonnage 
exported to South America in 1913, 
3,084,749 tons having been shipped, as 
against 2,506,112 tons in 1922, and 
5,196,835 tons in 1913. 
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Hampton Roads Market Stronger 


Conditions at Hampton Roads were 
strengthened last week as a result of 
the engineers’ strike on the Virginian 
Railway, and the consequent depletion 
of supplies at the piers of that road at 
Sewalls Point. Shippers, however, re- 
ported buying to be unchanged. 

With other roads rushing coal to tide- 
water to obviate any shortage, the 
Sewalls Point piers were operating on 
regular schedule but under some diffi- 
culties. Coastwise business was slowly 
improving, while bunker trade held its 
own. Foreign business was slower. 

Domestic business was on the up- 
grade, with prices remaining firm. The 
tone of the market was somewhat 
stronger than recently and prices were 
higher. 
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Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Nov. 17, 1923 
FROM BALTIMORE 


For France: Tons 

oe OU OES SS a ee a ae ee 5,460 
For Cuba: 

OL OSE CS a era 4,053 
For Italy: 

Br. HS. DUNBISENARS «<6 sic deeeciees §,211 
For Argentina: 

ROBE, BSS PAWIOO. x60 ao wi om dew sree ee 6,909 

FROM HAMPTON ROADS 

For Brazil: 

Br. SS. Coquetmede, for Rio de 

UANMEREUD © seo e's Win aes nes Sas S ee . 

Br. SS. Burrholme, for Rio de Janeiro..5.091 
For Belgium: 

Bel. SS. Gand, for Antwerp.......... 7,190 
For Cuba: 

Amer. SS. Barbara, for Havana ...... 3,170 

Nor. SS. Honduras, for Banes....... 1,022 


For Virgin Islands: 

Br. SS. Berwindvale, for St. Thomas. .9,064 
For Peru: 

Amer. SS. Argosy, for Callao......... 3,877 


Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


N. & W. piers, Lamberts Pt.: Nov. 8 Nov. 15 
GY re 2,297 2,480 
MODB OR DBI: « o<.55.-2 os ss ss os 143,943 147,506 
Tons dumped foi week......... 86,761 106,219 
Tonnage waiting............ 7,500 9,300 

Virginian Ry. riers, Sewalls Pt.: 

OSCE 00 Fa ans 1,739 1,044 
eC 104,850 63,550 
Tons dumped for week........ 79,971 84,840 
Tonnage waiting.............. 7,332 164,811 
C. & O. piers, Newport News: 
CS 1,437 1,661 
OST 73,970 86,615 
Tons dumped foi week......... 34,721 68,309 
UDINE WOMAN acs cook cca Wee's Save ,340 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
Nov. 10 Nov. 17¢ 
Pool 9, New York...... .$4.65@$5.00 $4.75@ $5.00 
Pool 10, New York...... 4.10@ 4.50 4.40@ 4.75 
Pool 11, New York...... 4.00@ 4.25 4.25@ 4.50 
Poo: 9, Priladelphia..... 5.00@ 5.20 4.90@ 6.05 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.... 4.00@ 4.70 4.00@ 4.65 
Pool 11, Philadelpnia.... 3.95@ 4.15 3.95@ 4.00 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads..... 4.25@ 4.50 4 75@ 5.00 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds... 4.90 4.15@ 4.35 
Poo] 2, Hamp. Roads.... 3.75@ 4.00 4.20@ 4.£0 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York....... 4.95@ 5.30 5.05@ 5.30 
Pool 10, New York...... 4.40@ 4.85 4.70@ 5.05 
Pool 11, New York...... 4.30@ 4.55 4.55@ 4.£0 
Pool 9, Poiladelpnia...... 5.20@ 5.55 5.10@ 5.45 
Pool 10, Pailadelphia..... 4.60@ 5.00 4.60@ 4.95 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... . 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads..... 4.25@ 4.50 4 75@ 5.00 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads.... 3.75@ 4.00 4.20@ 4.50 


Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Quoations, by Cable to Coal Age 


Nov. 10 Nov. 17t 
Admiralty, large...... 27s.6d.@28s. 27s.6d.@ 28s. 
Sy | | a re 17s.@ 18s.6d. 
Newcastle: 
Best steams........ 25s.6d.@ 26s. 25s.6d.@ 26s. 
Se 2 


es 24s. ; 
Best bunkers....... 22s.6d.@24s. 22s.6d.@24s. 


t Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in italics. 
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ALABAMA 


The Thomas-Weller Coal Mining Co. has 
entered into an agreement with the trustee 
of the bankrupt Montevallo Mining Co. for 
the operation of the Aldrich mines, which 
were closed down several weeks ago by 
order of the court. The new operators con- 
tracted with the state for the employment of 
150 convicts on free labor basis and ex- 
pected to resume the production of coal 
about Nov. 15. Montevallo coal is a high- 
grade domestic fuel. 

Explosion of a gas pocket in the mines 
of the Moffat Coal Co., at Moffat Spur, Bibb 
County, Nov. 12, resulted in the death of 
one negro miner and the injury of eight 
white miners and one negro, some seriously. 
The explosion was a local one and only 
those men near by were affected. There 
were about 150 men in the workings at the 
time of the accident. 

The Hercules Coal Mining Co., capital 
$2,000, has filed articles of incorporation in 
Jefferson County. The incorporators are W. 
T. Simmons, J. J. Lee and F. G. Moore. 





ILLINOIS 


Nokomis Coal Co. mine No. 10 set a new 
hoisting record for central Illinois mines on 
Nov. 6 when 5,846 tons were hoisted in 
eight hours. 

R. B. Miller, state forester of Illinois, has 
estimated that twenty million feet of timber 
is used each year in the coal mines of 
Illinois, which is one fourth cubic foot for 
every ton of coal produced. 

What is said to be a new world’s record 
for speed in sinking a coal-mine shaft was 
set at Mason, Nov. 12, when the Illinois 
Coal Corporation struck coal at a depth of 
730 ft. Work on the shaft started on April 
28 and it was driven most of the way 
through solid rock by three shifts working 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a 
week. 

Suit for $100,000 damages against the 
Missouri-Illinois Railroad Co. has been filed 
in federal court in East St. Louis by George 
A. Wilson, coal mine operator of Chester, 
who alleges that the railroad company has 
“illegally obstructed the mining of coal on 
property owned by him for the last five 
years” in that it has maintained a nearby 
water reservoir. The Illinois authorities 
will not permit him to operate his property 
because this pond adjacent constitutes a 
hazard to mining. 

P. H. Sauter, of St. Louis, Mo., in filing 
suit in the federal court at East St. Louis, 
Ill., for a receiver for the Kolb Coal Co. 
stated that certain financial interests in 
New York and Philadelphia had obtained 
possession of assets of the company worth 
$1,400,000, with an expenditure of only 
$100,000. He states that there are 12,000 
shares of stock due him. Erwin G. Schauk- 
egel, auditor for the company was appointed 
receiver but the receivership lasted but a 
brief time. The future of the company is 
much in doubt. 


INDIANA 


Judgment for $21,236.89 has been entered 
in the Boone Circuit Court, Lebanon, in 
favor of Harry Booth, receiver for the Black 
Comet Coal Mining Co. of Indiana, against 
the Indianapolis Street Railway Co. on con- 
tract. The defendant appealed. The case 
involved the purchase and delivery of 
6,042.2 tons of coal. The plaintiff asked 
judgment in the sum of $25,000. 

T. P. Tillman, of the Indiana board of 
tax commissioners, and H. B. Wenger, engi- 
neer for the board, have begun checking 
assessments on coal properties of Vigo 
County. It was said by Tillman that the 
work consisted of reaching an agreement 
with the coal operators and that the assess- 
ments would come before the tax board 
before figures would be available: Local 
boards of review last spring displayed a 
tendency to let the work of assessing coal 
properties fall to the state tax board, ac- 
cording to the board’s representative, 

By a vote of 60 to 9, coal miners in a 
mass meeting at Princeton, Ind., recently 
adopted a resolution requesting that a spe- 
cial convention of District 11, United Mine 
Workers of America, be called to consider 


complaints that the legal department of 
the Indiana union organization has been 
lax in its work with compensation claims 
and other such duties for miners. Miners 
from more than 50 locals attended the 
meeting. It is said that: if ten locals ratify 
the action of the meeting here, a special 
convention will be called to cost between 
$35,000 and $40,000. 





IOWA 


Nearly one million more tons of coal were 
mined in Madison County, the past year 
than in 1922. There are nineteen fair sized 
mines in the county and eight small ones. 
A total of 4,020,159 tons was produced by 
the 4,643 men engaged in this industry. 
One miner was killed for each 574,308 tons 
and one injured for each 18,873 tons. Coal 
is produced in nine townships of the county, 
Edwardsville, Collinsville and Oliver town- 
ships being the largest producers. Alton 
township is the smallest producer, a small 
mine operated in the yard of an industrial 
plant bringing up 1,520 tons of coal during 
the year. Electric power is used in all the 
mines excepting three. The majority of the 
mines worked from 150 to 212 days dur- 
ing 1923. 





KANSAS 


Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ 
Association reports for the last four years 
give an idea of the extent to which busi- 
ness in this district has slumped. Lopping 
off odd figures, the reports for 1920 show 
a production of more than thirteen million 
tons; for 1921, eight and one-half million 
tons; for 1922, less than six million tons, 
and, at the present rate of production, the 
figure for 1923 will be under that for 1922. 





KENTUCKY 


With four locks and dams finished in the 
Ohio River this year, and four more to be 
finished next year, it is believed that by 
1925 the Ohio River will have the long 
needed 9 ft. stage from Pittsburg to Evans- 
ville, and that_it will take only a year or 
two more to complete the deep-water stage 
to the Mississippi River, which will result 
in free movement of coal on the Ohio and 
increased transportation by water of gen- 
eral freight. River coal companies believe 
the day is coming back when coaling river 
steam boats will means something to them. 


The election of William H. Fields as Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky is supposed to mean the 
revival of the question of the coal tax in 
that state. Mr. Fields made his campaign 
upon the ground that this tax should apply. 





MINNESOTA 


W. W. Broughton, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. of Minnesota with offices 
at Minneapolis, has resigned his position 
and A. K. H. Roehl has been appointed in 
his place. Mr. Roehl has been with the 
company for twenty-five years. 

Ray W. Thayer, district salesman of the 
Northwestern Fuel Co. at the Duluth office 
was drowned recently while hunting at 
Pelican Lake in northern Minnesota. Ice 
on the lake crushed Mr. Thayer’s boat and 
he was caught beneath the ice. He leaves 
a wife and one child. 


MISSOURI 


Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ 
Association, reporting for its members, who 
produce about 95 per cent of coal in Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Arkansas and about 40 
per cent in Oklahoma, says that 722,303 
tons was produced in September of this 
year as compared with 880,735 tons in the 
corresponding month of last year. Cumu- 
lative production for the first nine months 
of the year amounted to 5,650,149 tons as 
compared with 3,568,954 tons during the 
corresponding period of 1922. The 1922 


tonnage representing only four months and 
six days’ operation on account of the 
strike. 

Gus Lester, 43 years old, employed at the 
Lester Coal Mine, near Moberly, Mo., was 
Filled in October when he was caught un- 
der a large rock while at work in the shaft. 
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NEW YORK 


W. S. Simms, formerly with the Cor 
Mann George Corporation, Ltd., New Yor 
and London, will hereafter represent the 
Ridge Hill Products Co., of Philadelphia, in 
New York City with offices at 50 Church 
street. 

Joseph Kersten and Amand Andry, en- 
gineering representatives of the A. France- 
Focquet establishment at Lége, arrived in 
New York City Nov. 10 and expect to visit 
Pittsburgh, Scranton and other points for 
the purpose of interesting engineers in the 
Kheolaveur process. 

The business conducted by Douglas Pugh, 
44 Whitehall street, New York City, has 
been consolidated with that of the Lee Coal 
Co., Ine., at 17 Battery Place, and Mr. Pugh 
has become manager of bituminous sales 
with the latter company. 

The Walter Engineering Corporation, 290 
Broadway, New York, announces that C. 
L. Young has accepted the junior partner- 
ship of the firm. Mr. Young spent some 
time in the Winding Gulf District last sum- 
mer making some special examinations for 
Chairman Hammond of the United States 
Coal Commission. The engineering firm are 
experts on financing, accounting valuation, 
income tax matters, transportation, market- 
ing and all phases of mining operation. 


J. P. Noonan will be the manager of the 
New York office opened by the Clark Coal 
& Coke Co., of Fairmont, Va. Mr. Noonan 
has been connected with the Farrell Fuel 
Cc., the Koppers Company and the Carnegie 
Steel Co. The Clark Company, with several 
mines in the northern West Virginia field, 
produces about 650,000 tons annually, hav- 
ing mines near Clarksburg, at Erie, W. Va., 
and near Tunnelton. 

George J. Mechau, sales manager of the 
Buffalo office of the Lake Erie Coal Co., 
has resigned and been succeeded by C. H. 
Crowder, who was assistant to him. 

The Fuel Service Co., of New York City, 
formerly at 350 Madison Avenue, has moved 
to new and larger offices in the Whitehall 
Building, 17 Battery Place, Room 2643, and 
has new telephone numbers—Whitehall 
8248-8249. 

Charles F. Park, Jr., has been elected 
vice president of the Coal & Iron National 
Bank, New York City. He will be in charge 
of the bond department. Mr. Park was 
formerly a member of the firm of Hitt, 
Farwell & Park. 

The Fair Price Coal Commission repre- 
senting the state and New York City met 
for the first time on Nov. 14 and organized 
by electing Major General Charles Berry 
chairman. The other members are Health 
Commissioner Frank J. Monaghan, repre- 
senting the city, and George J. Bitz, rep- 
resenting the coal dealers. Major General 
Berry was appointed by Governor Smith to 
represent the state. The committee an- 
nounced that plans had been formulated for 
dividing the city into zones with a view to 
—— fair zone prices for various kinds of 
uel. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Proposed increase in lignite freight 
charges in North Dakota will be vigorously 
opposed by lignite producers. The increase 
would apply on rates as far as Minneapolis. 
Lignite men see in the proposed change a 
move to protect coal interests of other dis- 
tricts, and claim that lignite has been cut- 
ting into the soft-coal business of other 
districts. The North Dakota Railroad Com- 
mission has suspended the proposed rates 
for four months, pending a hearing. 


OHIO 


Bids were opened Nov. 8 by the Board of 
Education of Columbus for furnishing and 
delivering 1,000 tons of nut, pea and slack 
to the Central High School as follows: Euga 
& Stinchcomb, $2.91; Reliable Coal & sup- 
ply Co., $2.98, and the J. C. McIntyre Coal 
Co., $3. Contract will be awarded later. 


The use of Ohio coal by citizens of the 
state is urged by Governor Donahey, who 
asserts that Ohio fuel is discriminated 
against. Unless something is done intense 
suffering will prevail in the Ohio coal fields 
this year, he declares. The state govern- 
ment uses only Ohio mined coal and the 
Governor urges city and county officials to 
follow the example thus set. Dealers also 
are asked to try to prevail upon their cus- 
tomers to use the Ohio product. The Gov- 
ernor said it is not a matter of charity but 
of justice. “The Ohio coal miner never has 
sought, nor does he seek now alms,” he 
says. “Neither does he desire to become the 
object of public or private charity.” 

Oscar W. Gardner, for many years presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake & Virginia Coal Co., 
Lynchburg, Va., with offices at Cincinnati, 
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has sold his stock in the company and re- 
tired from the organization. He has been 
succeeded as president by Clinton DeWitt. 

”. W. Ruby has been made general sales 
manager. 

Coal operators in Ohio are well pleased 
with the result of the election Nov. 6 as it 
applied to certain amendments to the con- 
stitution. One amendment, taking away 
from an employee the right to sue the em- 
ployer after the award of the Industrial 
commission of workmen's compensation in- 
surance is made, provides for additional 
compensation for employees where accidents 
and diseases result from failure to comply 


with specific requirements for the protec- 
tion of lives, health and safety of em- 
ployees, and provides a fund for the in- 
vestigation and prevention of industrial ac- 


cidents. This amendment was adopted by 
a heavy vote and will soon become a part 
of the organic law of the state. Operators 
of coal mines will now be relieved from the 
danger of being sued even after compensa- 
tion for the injury has been made. 

Jay C. Lathrop, Cincinnati district repre- 
sentative of the Conveyors Corporation of 
America, Chicago, hag removed his office 
to 503 Neave Building. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pocahontas-Sewanee Coal & Iron Co., 
of Pittsburgh, which started about a year 
ago to develop 2,000 acres of a 12,000-acre 
tract of virgin coal land in Tennessee, about 
sixteen miles from Dayton, has had to sus- 
pend operations on account of lack of 
funds to continue, after driving 1,000 ft. 
of rock tunnel to within 50 ft. of the coal. 
The company is now endeavoring to raise 
money to continue, having a seam of coal 
between 8 and 9 ft. thick. 

Operators say that higher pay received by 
men employed in and about the anthracite 
mines, under the new wage contract is at- 
tracting a number of former residents from 
other sections of the state to the towns 
where they lived years ago. Several men 
who left the collieries to seek fortune else- 
where say they can do better in the coal 
regions than in the large cities, where, they 
say, the cost of living is higher than in the 
coal regions. 

The unusual construction of the Scotch 
Valley Mine of the Beaver Valley Coal Co., 
near Bloomsburg. prevented entombment 
and possible death of fifty miners Oct. 16, 
when a large section of the roof of the main 
gangway caved in. The mine is constructed 
on a slope, with an opening at the foot of 
the mountain lower than the remainder of 
the mine, affording natural drainage. 
Natural ventilation also has been obtained 
through the digging of holes from the top 
of the mountain to the workings. Several 
of these holes have been dug at intervals 
toward the top of the mountain, and it was 
through these holes that the miners crawled 
to safety when their exit was cut off by the 
rock fall. Several hours’ work failed to 
make any headway in clearing away the 
debris, as other rock fell almost as rapidly 
as portions of the first fall were removed, 
making the work extremely dangerous. 

Eighteen properties in Throop were dam- 
aged by a subsidence of the surface over the 
workings of the Olyphant colliery of the 
Hudson Coal Co. recently. Danger of 
further settling is not past, owners of 
property in the vicinity of the cave fear, 
and occupants of homes in the affected 
region are prepared to vacate their resi- 
dences at any moment that announcement 
of danger is made by coal company officials. 


Officials of the United Mine Workers at 
Pottsville report they have abolished the 
last of the town locals and set up colliery 
locals in their place. in spite of persistent 
opposition. Former Representative Reilley, 
representing John L. Lewis, international 
president, brought legal proceedings against 
several locals and forced them to hand over 
their charters. They had been operating 
independently ever since the order to change 
from town to colliery locals was given out 
following the district convention. These 
iocals have now given up their charters and 
are joining the colliery locals, thus ending 
one of the bitterest fights ever staged in 
the ranks of the union. 


Directors of the Glen Alden Coal Co., 
have declared a dividend of $250 a share. 
ayable Dec. 20. to shareholders of record 
Dec. 1. Since its formation the company 
has declared two other dividends, one of 
$1.50 a share in November, 1922, and one 
of $2 a share last May. 


_The United Mine Workers at the tri- 
district convention held at Wilkes-Barre on 
Nov. 13 decided to send protests to Wash- 
ington against the proposed consolidation 
of the New York Central, and the Centra] 
Railroad of New Jersey and the Philadel. 
phia & Reading Ry. The miners assert that 
if the roads are merged the anthracite fields 
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will work only three days each week, be- 
cause of a shortage of cars. Members of 
~he board reported that the Pinchot agree- 
ment by which peace was declared for an- 
other two years in the anthracite field, is 
working out satisfactorily. 

Another big colliery will be put into oper- 
ation in the Hazleton district next spring, 
the Candlemas Coal Co. has announced, and 
iis output will go south over the lines of the 
Jersey Central R.R. The announcement 
came soon after borehole tests south of the 
Ole Silver Brook breaker, which showed 
two seams, one said to be almost 100 ft. 
thick and the other about 30 ft. thick. 


A 300-acre tract of coal land near Potts- 
ville has been obtained on a long-term lease 
by the newly organized Jordan Coal Co. 
The price of the lease is said to be $50,000. 
The coal tract is on a mountainside only 
yards from the Lehigh Valley R.R. 
new company contemplates the erec- 
of a $200,000 breaker in the spring. 
P. R. Jordan, of Scranton, who has de- 
veloped numerous mining tracts, has been 
elected president of the new company. 


Officials and miners with their ladies 
numbering one thousand attended the sixth 
annual banquet of District 17, held in Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 10. The district always speaks 
of the event as the John I. Pratt banquet, 
for it is the state mine inspector who 
manages it. William H. Pratt, son of the 
inspector, acting as toastmaster. Addresses 
were made by Thomas S. Baker, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Crawford Wilson, who came from the 
mines; P. T. Fagan, president of District 
No. 5 of the United Mine Workers, and 
Dean Holbrook, of Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Coal companies recently incorporated at the 
State Department, Harrisburg, are: Park 
Hill Coal Co., of Scranton; capital $30,000; 
Herbert L. Williams, 302 South Mair 
Avenue, Scranton ; purpose, mining and pre- 
paring for market and selling anthracite; 
incorporators, David Lloyd, Herbert L. Wil- 
liams and John Allen, Jr., all of Scranton. 
The Big Bend Coal Mining Co., Philadelphia, 
capital, $35,000; Howard E. Foulkrod, 5144 
Keyser street, Philadelphia, treasurer; pur- 
pose, mining, buying and selling coal; in- 
corporators, Howard E. Foulkrod, Charles 
B. Redgate, Philadelphia, and George C. Mc- 
Intyre, Colwyn. Harvey C. Stineman Coal 
Co., South Fork; capital $10,000; Harvey 
C. Stineman, Westmont, Johnstown, treas- 
urer, and one of the incorporators, the others 
being J. C. Davies, Johnstown and L. G. 
Venn, New York City. The purpose of 
the company is owning, operating and de- 
veloping coal lands. 


The Orient plant of the American Coke 
Corporation was offered for sale Nov. 8, as 
advertised by the receivers. No bid was re- 
ceived, but all the supplies were purchased 
by the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, which has a 1.umber of operations in 
the vicinity of Orient. J. H. Hillman. Jr., 
chairman of the board of the Hillman Com- 
pany, holds a large mortgage on the Orient 
plant which he is foreclosing, and the plant 
will be sold Dec. 1 to the highest bidder at 
Uniontown, by the Sheriff of Fayette 
County. 


Contests for election of delegates to the 
international convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America, to be held in 
Indianapolis next January, are expected to 
be lively in the hard-coal fields. These 
elections ére to be held next month and the 
three anthracite districts are entitled to 
about 100 representatives, in addition to the 
district officers, board members and secre- 
taries. 


A dynamite explosion on the evening of 
Nov. 13 destroyed the tipple of the Goshen 
Coal Co., at Surveyor, Clearfield County, 
causing a loss of $18,000. During the past 
four or five months there has been a reign 
of terror in the little town owing to the 
adoption of I. W. W. tactics by a certain 
element among the miners. The Goshen 
company operates an open-shop mine and 
normally employs 50 to 60 men. _ Since 
June only about half this number have been 
at work, the remainder contending for 
recognition of the union. A series of ex- 
plosions have occurred from time to time. 
Once a store fell and only two weeks 
earlier two charges of dynamite were set off 
in front of the residence of mine Super- 
tendent Langford. <A determined effort is 
now being made to run down the perpetra- 
tors. 


It is reported that Rinaldo Cappellini, of 
Scranton president of District No. 1, 
United Mine Workers is mentioned as a 
candidate for state Senator for the Twenty- 
first district, which is now represented by 
P. F. Joyce, of Pittston. Reports also have 
been current concerning the possibility of 
Thomas Kennedy, of Hazleton, president of 
the United Mine Workers, of District 7, run- 
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ning for Congress. This report is also left 
unverified. 

The Lillibridge breaker, located at 
Blakely, was destroyed by fire on Nov. 13, 
The damage, according to the owners of 
the structure, will reach $5,000. The 
breaker was built about eleven years ago 
by S. S. Spruks, who operated it success- 
fully unti] three vears ago, when it was 
sold to Levi Lillibridge and associates. 
When erected the structure was valued at 
$13,500, but two weeks ago it was offered 
for sale at $2,000. 

Valuation of coal lands in the city of 
Scranton for purposes of tax assessment in 
1924, has been fixed at $800 per foot acre. 
The new figure represents an increase of 
$480 over the present figure, which has 
stood for the past two or three years, or 
since counsel for the city and the coal com- 
panies agreed upon $320 as a fair valuation 
on an 80-per cent basis. It is understood 
that the $800 valuation set by the city offi- 
cials is on a 100-per cent basis. 


Shipments of anthracite during October, 
1923, amounted.to 6,564,526 gross tons as 
reported to the Anthracite Bureau of In- 
formation, Philadelphia. These figures are 
not comparable with the previous month of 
September on account of the suspension of 
mining during negotiations between op- 
erators and miners, operation not being re- 
sumed until Sept. 19. The average daily 
shipment in September after operation was 
resumed amounted to 219,490 gross tons, 
while the average daily shipment during 
October amounted to 262,581 tons, an 
increase of about 43,000 tons. Comparing 
last month’s shipments with October, 1922, 
there is a decrease of only a little over 
3.000 tons, but an increase of 691,743 tons 
when compared with October, 1921. Ship- 
ments by originating carriers were as 
follows: 


October Sept. 

1923 1923 

Phila. & Reading..... 1,205,425 420,859 
Lehigh Valley......... 1,174,768 372,997 
gersey Central... ........ 564,471 154,200 
Del., Lack. & Western... 1,017,231 318,182 
Delaware & Hudson.... 861,705 298.775 
POANEVIVANIB. ... 00 576,345 196,839 
eS rn 707,076 251,277 
N. Y., Ont & Western... 174,707 61,229 


aN. 
Lehigh & New Eng..... 
Totals 6,564,526 2,194,940 


The semi-bituminous mines located at 
Dutch Mountain, Forkston Township, after 
being idle for the past twenty years have 
been reopened under the ownership of Wil- 
liam Booth and Ralph Peters, both of 
Wyoming, Pa. New buildings have been 
constructed and the new owners plan to 
erect a breaker on the site within a short 
time. Construction of a railroad from the 
mines six miles to Mehoopany is now con- 
templated. 

W. W. Inglis, president of the Glen Alden 
Coal Co. is this year heading the anthra- 
cite mines division in Scranton and Dun- 
more in the annual Community Chest drive. 


The State Water and Power Resources 
Board is endeavoring through representa- 
tives of the anthracite coal companies to 
devise means of keeping the Schuylkill 
River at Port Carbon free from culm and 
coal dirt. Complaints about the condi- 
tion of the river at that point have been 
filed with the board. 

An opinion by J. W. Brown, Deputy At- 
torney General, just given to William B. 
McGrady, chief of the Bureau of Standard 
Weights and Measures, states that coal in 
Pennsylvania must be sold by weight, but 
that there is no law that compels a dealer 
to install seales. The inference of the At- 
torney General’s department is that the 
local sealers of weights and measures must 
see to it that the dealers weigh their coal 
on public or other scales before delivery. 


Patton, Cambria County, Local Union 
No. 842, United Mine Workers, at a meet- 
ing on Nov. 1 adopted a resolution request- 
ing the Cambria County commissioners to 
lower the miners’ occupation tax valuation 
frem $300 to $200. The resolution stated 
that the miners’ occupation tax is higher in 
Cambria County than in any of the neigh- 
boring counties and that working conditions 
of mining throughout the county are poor. 


W. S. Ayres. consulting mining engineer, 
of Hazleton, who has been a member of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers since 1873, was unani- 
mously elected by the board of directors at 
its recent meeting to the honor roll of senior 
members. 


Over thirteen hurdred miners attended 
the annual banquet of the Hazleton Mining 
Institute held at the Hotel Dupian, Hazle- 
ton, on Nov. 8. Dr. Charles Aubrey Eaton, 
of New York, was the speaker of the eve- 
ning. 
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UTAH 


The U. S. Land Office at Salt Lake City 
will offer for lease 1,120 acres of public 
coal land in Carbon County tributary to 
the north fork of Gordon Creek. The coal 
of this area is bituminous and is a high- 
grade domestic and steaming fuel. Lease 
for this tract will be at a Government 
royalty of 10c. per ton for coal mined, a 
minimum investment in mining operations 
of $40,000 during the first three years of 
the lease, and a minimum production of 
20,000 tons of coal a year beginning with 
the fourth year of the lease. 


VIRGINIA 


A charter has been issued to the Clinch 
River Coal Corporation, Colburn, with a 
eapital stock of $100,000, to mine and deal 
in coal and other minerals. Incorporators: 
William J. Jegen, president, North Glen- 


side, Pa.; Mortimer B. Kelly, secretary, 
ed York, and Jeremiah J. Kelly, New 
York. 


The Clinehfield Coal Corporation has con- 
tracted for a complete Roberts & Schaefer 
steel tipple at its No. 52 mine at Dante. 

E. M. Robinson has become local man- 
ager for the Eastern Coal & Export Co., 
Norfolk, to succeed C. L. Massei, resigned. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


The La-Go Pocahontas Coal Co. has just 
been organized with a view to operating on 
a fairly large scale in the Tug River field 
in McDowell County, the new enterprise 
being capitalized at $100,000. The company 
will have its plant in the vicinity of Iaeger. 
Active in organizing this company were 
T. B. Lane, Carmie B. Lane, of Iaeger; 
C. L. Gaujot, of Glen Allen, and M. : 
Leggett and A. F. Meyer of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

When William Blizzard, president of sub 
district 2 of District 17, United Mine 
Workers, was placed on trial for the fourth 
time at Lewisburg on Nov. 12, charged with 
being an accessory to the murder of a Logan 
County deputy sheriff during the armed 
march of 1921, his counsel made a motion 
for a change of venue ou the ground that 
Blizzard could not obtain a fair trial in 
Greenbrier County and at the same time 
asked for a continuance because of the 
illness of H. W. Houston, senior counsel in 
the case. The defense counsel submitted a 
large number of affidavits in support of the 
motion for a change of venue, stating that 
they had heard rumors of propaganda in- 
tended to prejudice the county against the 
defendant. It also was alleged that in view 
of the conviction of Howard Harrah, fore- 
man of the jury which disagreed when Bliz- 
zard was tried last summer, and the con- 
viction of G. C. Hickey, a defense witness 
on the charge of bribery, jurors would be 
afraid to vote ‘not guilty.’’ The state in its 
answer replied that the petition dealt with 
an alleged situation which the defendants 
or those interested with them brought about 
and that they were thus endeavoring to 
take advantage of their own misdeeds. On 
Nov. 16 Judge Sharp denied the motion for 
a change of venue. 


It is reported at Bluefield that the Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co. had purchased the last 
thirty thousand acres of undeveloped coal 
ot the original Pocahontas seam located in 
Tazewell County, Virginia and McDowell 
County, West Virginia, and known as the 
Faraday tract, owned by the heirs of the 
late H. C. Frick. It was reported the deal 
had been closed in New York and that $500 
per acre had been paid. The Faraday tract 
is the only undeveloped property of the 
original Pocahontas coal; not even the tim- 
ber rights have been touched. In some 
places: on the property the seam is over 
10 ft. in thickness. Under certain provi- 
Sions of the will of the late H. C. Frick, a 
certain sum of the money to be derived from 
the sale of this property was bequeathed 
to Princeton University, it was said. 


The Federal Power Commission an- 
nounced Oct. 30 that it had issued a pre- 
liminary permit to the West Virginia Power 
Co., of Charleston, for a power plant to 
be located about 54 miles south of Hinton, 
With a transmission line about 22 miles in 
length, extending to Beckley. 

A dividend will be paid before Jan. 1, 
1924, by the Coal River Collieries Co., 
owned by the members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Enginemen, Warren S. Stone, 
president of the organization, announced at 
Huntington on Nov. 13, following a confer- 
ence with officers of the concern. The 
amount of the dividend will be determined 
at a later date. The Coal River Collieries 
Co. was organized several years ago with a 
capital stock of $2,000,000. It owns and 
operates extensive holdings in Boone 
County. 
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WISCONSIN 


The Valley Coal & Dock Co., of Milwau- 
kee, against which an involuntary petition 
of bankruptcy was filed in the Federal 
Court two months ago, has submitted a 
schedule of assets and liabilities. The lia- 
— total $187,089, and the assets $321,- 

19. | “al 

The small steamer Wotan, which de- 
livered a cargo of anthracite at DePere, a 
Green Bay port, is in the hands of the au- 
thorities pending inquiry as to the source 
and destination of a quantity of whiskey 
alleged to have been found on board. 

The steamers Alex B. Uhrig and Jos. W. 
Simpson have been sold by the Milwaukee- 
Western Steamship Co., an auxiliary of the 
Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co., to the Reiss 
Steamship Co., a connection of the C. Reiss 
Coal Company of Sheboygan. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy was 
filed in the Federal Court at Milwaukee 
Oct. 27 by the Standard Harlan Coal Co., 
a corporation engaged in wholesaling the 
product of Kentucky mines. Liabilities are 
listed at $126,380 and assets at $93,469. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Federal Trade Commission has an- 
nounced that the hearing scheduled for 
Nov. 19 to take testimony in the complaints 
filed against Madeira-Hill & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, and other wholesale coal dealers, 
has been postponed until Dec. 3. No reason 
was assigned for the postponement of the 
hearing, but it was understood that con- 
flicting engagements for Nov. 19, between 
the commission and the respondents was 
responsible for delaying the hearing. 


The National Retail Coal Merchant Asso- 
ciation’s headquarters have been established 
in the recently completed Transportation 
Building, in Washington, following removal 
from Philadelphia. Joseph E. O'Toole re- 
mains in charge as resident vice-president 
and Major Walter D. Rogers has assumed 
the duties of executive secretary. Major 
Rogers was a member of the staff of the 
Coal Commission during the life of that 


body, and previously had had wide ex- 
perience in the retail phase of the coal 
industry. 


Coal merchants of Washington soon will 
submit bids to Secretary of the Interior 
Work which officers of the National Retail 
Coal Merchants Association hope will lead 
to elimination of the Government Fuel Yard 
in the capital city. The dealers will bid 
only on delivery of coal to the government 
steam plants in the District of Columbia, 
without attempting to take over or interfere 
with contracts for purchase of coal at the 
mines by the government. The dealers ex- 
pect to be able to establish by these bids 
that they can deliver coal to the government 
plants from various yards more cheaply 
than the government is now delivering in 
its own trucks from the central fuel yard. 


Paul, S. Black, who has been serving the 
War Minerals Relief Commissioner in a 
legal capacity, has been recalled to the 
service of the Bureau of Mines to undertake 
a study of state and federal coal-mining 
codes and workmen’s compensation acts 
and laws dealing with safety in mining. 
This work is being undertaken in an effort 
to carry out one of the recommendations of 
the Harding Coal Commission. Dean Hol- 
brook, of Pennsylvania State College, will 
co-operate with Mr. Black in this work. 


Arthur P. Davis, past president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, who 
was summarily dismissed as Director of the 
Reclamation Service by Secretary Work, 
has been elected to honorary membership 
by the Washington Society of Engineers. 
This honor has been conferred on only four 


others. They are Commerce Secretary 
Hoover, Admiral H. T. Endicott, Admiral 
D. W. Taylor and Dr. F. H. Newell. Mr. 


Davis now is in England representing the 
Department of State on engineering matters 
coming before the Pecuniary Claims Com- 
mission. 

Decisions of the lower federal courts by 
which the Diamond Fuel Co. was declared 
a bankrupt have been upheld by a_decision 
rendered for the U. S. Supreme Court by 
Associate Justice Sanford. An involuntary 
bankruptcy petition was filed against the 
Diamond Fuel Co. by the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Coal Co. and two other 
coal companies. Before final action other 
creditors joined in _he petition. The Canute 
Steamship Co. and others filed an_ inter- 
vening petition in opposition, claiming liens. 
They alleged the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Coal Co. was not a creditor of the 
fuel company, and hence that the petition 
had not had the necessary three creditors 
joined in the filing. The lower courts held, 
and the Supreme Court agreed, that inter- 
vention of other creditors validated the 
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petition under the bankruptcy laws and that 
it was unnecessary to pass on the stand- 
ing of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Co. 
The case had been appealed by the Canute 
Steamship Co. and associates. 


CANADA 


The capital stock of the Milnes Coal Co., 
Toronto, has been increased by Letters 
Patents from $250,000 to $500,000. 

The Crow’s Nest Coal Co. has declared 
a dividend of 14 per cent payable Dec. 1 to 
shareholders of record Nov. 138, 1923. 


The United Mine Workers local at No. 21 
colliery at Birch Grove, near Glace Bay, 
and the Thorburn, Pictou County local have 
had their charters cancelled by the provi- 
sional officers of District 26, acting on in- 
structions from _ International President 
Lewis due to the fact that neither of the 
two locals has paid its per capita tax into 
the International treasury for some months 
past. Officers of the Thorburn local have 
expressed their willingness to pay the back 
per capita taxes, to have their local restored 
to good standing. They have also extended 
the courtesy of the local to the provisional 
officers with a request that they pay a visit 
at an early date. The Thorburn local was 
informed that the provisional officers were 
not in a position to restore their charter, 
as President Lewis was the official who had 
the authority to do that. As a result of the 
revoking of the two charters, each and 
every member of the two locals must pay 
an initiation fee of $10 before they can 
again become members in good standing. 


The Mining Safety Device Co., of Bow- 
erston, Ohio, is furnishing part of the 
equipment for the new mine of the Do- 
minion Coal Co., Ltd., at Glace Bay, N. S. 
They are installing Nolan automatic cagers 
at both top and bottom, Nolan automatic 
cushioned horn stops on the cages, and 
Nolan automatic retarders. All this material 
has been shipped and work is being rushed 
on the mine. 

A comparison of the production of the 
different coal fields of the Province of Brit- 
ish Columbia for the first ten months of 
1923 compared with the same period last 
year shows that on Vancouver Island there 
has been a decrease of 166,005 tons; in the 
Nicola-Princeton Field a _ falling off of 
35,343 tons; while in the Crow’s Nest Pass 
there has been an increased output of 
161,980 tons. The improvement indicated 
by the latter figures is accounted for by the 
fact that in 1922 there was a three-months 
strike in the Crow’s Nest Pass while this 
year no labor trouble has interfered with 
the activity of the mines. 

Frank Cherry, of Prince Albert, Sas- 
katchewan, has filed a claim on coal lands 
near that city on the Little Red River, and 
has taken: out a small trial shipment. The 
coal is said to be a fair grade of bituminous 
and improves in quality as distance is 
gained from the surface. 


It is estimated that the coal production 
of Nova Scotia this year will amount to at 
least 6,200,000 tons. As the total production 
last year was 3,642,196 tons, the increase 
this year will be more than two and a half 
million tons. According to Hon. H. E. Arm- 
strong, Premier and Minister of Mines, the 
collieries are in good condition and prepara- 
tions are in progress for the opening of new 
mines. 


JAPAN 


The Government of Japan has conferred 
the second degree order of the Sacred 
Treasurer upon General Guy E. Tripp, 
chairman of the Board of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. This is the highest 
decoration that can be awarded a civilian 
foreigner by the Japanese government. 
General Tripp is in Japan in connection 
with reconstruction work following the re- 
cent earthquake, and hig decoration was in 
recognition of his activities in assisting the 
Japanese officials in rebuilding the devas- 
tated area. 








Obituary 





Thomas Thedford, former president of 
the New York Coal Exchange, died in his 
home in Allenhurst, N. J., Nov. 13 at the 
age of 82. He retired from his New York 
City coal busiuess about fifteen years ago 
and moved to Allenhurst. 

John Perry, 73 years old, one of the 
founders of the Central Coal & Coke Co. 
of Kansas City, died Nov. 7 at his home 
in Sandon, Chelmsford, England. For 
almost twenty-five years he had made his 
home in England, the place of his birth. 














Publications Received 





A zwpew Department of Commerce publica- 
tien to be known as the “Year Book,” an 
annual review of the industrial develop- 
ng for its gen- 
Pp se the presentation to business 


progress as a guide to tre of trade and 
economic forces, is now in course of prep- 
aration by Secretary Hoover. A feature of 
the book will be a chapter by F. R. Wad- 
leigh, chief of the Department’s Coal Divi- 
sion, dealing with the coal problem. 

The Bituminous Operators’ Special Com-<- 
mittee has just issued for distribution a 32- 
page pamphlet entitled “Violence in the 


The following is a list of sub- 
ee by title, cover in the : 
ef of the General Policy of 


Campaign 
ized Intimidation in Alabama; 
cessful Cam 


t 
Labor Monopol in 
Indiana; Use of the War Chest in ye es 
Creek and Upper Potomac Coal Fields: 
Check-Off Abuses; Comparative Efficiency 
in Union and Non-Union Fields; The Com- 
pany Town. 


aeenienieertion: 


Traffic News 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has decided that bituminous coal rates in 
carloads from mines on the Chicago & Alton 
and Wabash roads in the Springfield (IIl.) 
district, to St. Joseph, Mo., are unduly preju- 
dicial to the extent that they exceed by 
more than 40c. a net ton the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained by the carriers 
rg the same points of origin to Kansas 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
set Finance Docket 3181 for oral argument 
at 10:30 A.M., Dec. 29, before the full com- 
mission at Washington. This docket relates 
to the application of the Atlantic Coast Line 
po ag ape * ae —_ - au- 

uire con . ease, of the 
C.C. & 0. C.C. & O. of South Carolina, 
— sg Clinchfield Northern Ry. of Ken- 

















Questions involved in the case of Burns 
Brothers, of New York, vs. the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., will be considered at 
an Interstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ing in New York Dec. 17. Examiner J. E. 
Smith will preside. On Dec. 20 Examiner 
McChord will hear at Big Stone Gap. Va. 
ad on of the claims of the nited 
i Inc., against the Southern Rail- 

All records for shipment of coal over the 
New York Central R.R. from Ashtabula 
Ohio, have been broken this year. To and 
including Nov. 8, 60,330 carloads, or 3,318,- 
189 tons, of coal had been transferred from 
car to vessel over the New York Central 
docks at Ashtabula, as compared with 45,958 
cars, or 2,099,001 tons, on the correspondin 
date in 1916, hitherto the record. The 192 
coal was forwarded in 800 vessels to North- 
western ports. This represents an increase 
of 58 per cent over e previous record. 
Eighty-five per cent of the total coal ship- 
ments for the year had been forwarded on 
Nov. 8, 1916. If the same proportion holds 
grt this year the total for 1923 will be 

$03,700 tons. The grand total of coal 

ments from all lake ts to Nov. 8 was 
27,412,901 tons, New York Central ship- 
ments from Ashtabula amounting to 11.6 
per cent of the total. 

The Lozaisville & Nashville R.R. Co. has 
taken exception to the tentative in 
the matter of divisions of rate the 
Cumberiand & Manchester RBR.B. and re- 
quests that oral argument be allowed. The 
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L. & N. contends that the examiner erred 


to allow the Northern lines certain propor- 
tions under stances and conditions 
differing entirely from those involved in 
this case, the custom should warrant a dis- 
missal of the mt case. It is contended 
that the examiner was wrong in his failure 
to find that the present proportions are un- 
just. It also is argued that the examiner 
erred in ignoring the fact that the divisions 
of rates on coal from Cumberland and Man- 
chester stations to all Southern destinations 
are involved in the proceeding. 


Two indictments, each containing 100 
counts, were returned against the Buffalo, 
Rochester 
Buffalo & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co. by a 

ury at Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 
12. The indictments charge that the two 
companies entered into an ss when 
the coal mining suspension of last year was 
impending, whereby coal was to be held in 
cars of. the railway company for its own 
use and for the coal company’s customers. 
The indictments also allege that the rail- 
way agreed not to collect demurrage 
charges, that discrimination was shown 
rs and that conces- 


reconsignment charges on shipments made 
ater. the period of the emergency was 
en 4 


In the case of the Victor Aimerican Fuel 
Co., the Bear River Coal Co. and the Routt 
Pinnacle Coal Co. vs. the Denver & Salt 
Lake R.R. Co., the Moffat Coal Co. and the 
Colorado-Utah Coal Co., two novel questions 
are presented. One is: Can a shipper, in 
a complaint case before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, join as defendants, with 
the carriers complained of and obtain 
against defendant shippers, as well as 
against the defendant carrier, an order for 
reparation or other relief? The other ques- 
tion is: Can the complainant shi r in 
such a case obtain reparation in kind, that 
is, in cars, instead of in money, to an 
amount measured by the actual damage suf- 
fered? In reply to the first question, the 
attorneys for the Moffat Coal Co. contend 
that “neither the Commission itself nor any 
party complaining to the commission, in 
any of the almost numberless cases which 
have arisen and have been dealt with in 
that long period, has attempted to join as 
defendant any party other than a common 
carrier subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act.” They also contend that the commission 
is without power to award reparation in cars. 
One of the requests of the complainants was 
for an order requiring the carrier in future 
periods of car shortage to make up to the 
complainant coal companies the deficiency 
in cars resulting from the past acts com- 
plained of and that such shortage in car 
distribution to the complainants’ mines be 
made up at approximately the same daily 
rate at which the shortage accrued from 
Aug. 1, 1922. 


Due almost entirely to reductions in 
freight rates, made both voluntarily and by 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the freight bill of the people of this 
country was approximately $431,000,000 
less during the first eight months this year 
than it would have been if the rates exist- 

d the corresponding period in 1921 
had remained in effect. Compared with the 
rates in effect cri teg J the first eight months 
of 1922, the freight bill this vear represents 
a reduction of approximately $282.750.000 
due to the voluntary reduction on agricul- 
tural products that became effective on Jan. 
1, 1922, to the general rate reduction of 
10 per cent effective on July 1, 1922, and to 
a number of individual readjustments in 
freight rates. ‘These estimates, which are 
made by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
from reports filed by the carriers with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, are based 
on the freight traffic transported by the car- 
riers from Jan. 1 this year to Sept. 1, which 
has been the heaviest in history. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Exam- 
iner Paul Carter in a tentative report to 
the commission, states that there is no evi- 
dence that the rates on bituminous coal 
from mines adjacent to the line of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. in the 
vicinity of Canton, IIL, were discriminatory 
against interstate commerce between Jan. 
11, 1921, and April 18. 1922. The com- 
plaint in this case was brought by the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. and the Canton 
Electric Co. 


mends, however, the commission 
modify its former order to the extent of per- 


mitti these rates to be reduced to a 60c. 
basis for the period mentioned. 
The ruil regulations and practices 


es, 
relating to the weighing and reweighing 
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of anthracite and bituminous coal and coke 
are not unreasonable, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ruled in a formal 
opinion in the case brought by the National 
Retail Coal Merchants’ Association against 
the sixteen railroad companies operating 
in trunk line and New England territories. 
The association asked the commission to 
prescribe rules which would provide that a 
shipper may be required to pay freight only 
upon the actual, accurate weight of the 
shipment; that he is entitled to a reweight 
upon request; and is entitled to show by 
reweighing, or by some other means, that 
the weight rye to be used is erroneous; 
that where a shipper requests the reweight 
of a shipment, and the reweighing shows 
error beyond the limit of tolerance fixed, 
(a) no charge shall be made for the re- 
veges service; and (b) freight charges 
shall be collected on the corrected weight, 
only, and that the total tolerance, for all 
purposes, should not exceed 1 per cent of 
the original weight, minimum 500 lb. In 
dismissing the complaint, the commission 
rather rebuked the association for not hav- 
ing introduced evidence to support its con- 
tentions. “As a basis for the ent of an 
order directing changes in the tariffs and 
practices of carriers,” says the opinion, 
“we must have some reasonable ground 
upon which. we can be satisfied that the 
law is being violated.” ‘The commission 
picks up language quoted in a previous 
opinion as follows: “The case seems to 
have been thrown together as if the com- 
mission needed only to have the opportunity 
presented to it in order to take favorable 
action. But we are administering this law 
upon no such basis. We are authorized 
under the act to order a reduction in rates 
only when it is made to appear that they 
are unjust, or unreasonable, or unjustly 
discriminatory, or undul preferential. 
Complainants must therefore prove the 
issues that they raise by competent tes- 
timony or make out a prima facie case 
sufficiently clear and strong to require the 
commission in the public interest to enter 
upon an investigation of its own to ascer- 
tain the merits of the complaint.” 


Cameron Coal Co., Carbon Fuel Co., In- 
dependent Coal & Coke Co., Spring Canyon 
Coal Co., Peerless Coal Co. and Standard 
Coal Co., all of Utah, have appealed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission fdr a re- 
hearing in the Western Coal Rates case, in 
so far as they affect rates from Utah and 
southern Wyoming mines. The operators 
desire to present further evidence with 
respect to the disposition and distribution 
of coal from Utah and southern Wyoming 
mines and with respect to the relative oper- 
ating conditions encountered by railroads 
in the movement of coal from their mines. 
They point out that these companies have 
an aggregate investment in coal properties 
of $12,200,000. These investments, it is 
contended, were made dependent, to a con- 
siderable extent, upon the 25c. differential 
fixed by the commission, with the expecta- 
tion that the differential would be reduced 
if not removed entirely. A differential of 
50c. against Utah coal in favor of k 
Spring coal on traffic destined to_ points 
beyond Pocatello will have the effect of 
decreasing the movement of Utah coal to 
that destination territory, it is argued, 
thereby greatly depreciating the invest- 
ments of the Utah operators. The slack 
content of Utah coal is from 33 to 35 per 
cent, it is pointed out. Utah slack in con- 
siderable quantities has moved to points 
north and west of McCammon, Idaho, under 
a differential of 25c. A 50c. differential will 
make it utterly impossible to ship Utah 
slack to that territory. Since decreased 
production results in increased operating 
costs, the establishment of the 50c. differ- 
ential, it is contended, will inevitably result 
in increased prices of coal to the Western 
consuming public. The increasing of. the 
differentials against Utah mines is held to 
be unwarranted and unjustifiable. 


Coming Meetings 


Illinois Mining Institute. Annual meet- 
ing Nov. 24, § ringfield, Ill. Secretary, 
Martin Bolt, Springfield, Ti. 
Second National Exposition of Power & 
Mechanical Engineering. Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, Dec. 3-8. Mana- 
rs, C. F. Roth and F. W. Payne, Grand 
Gentral Palace, New York City. ‘ 
Coal — Institute of America wil 
hold its ann meeting Dec. 19, 20 and 21 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary. H. D. Mason, 
Jr., Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Pa 
Ww Virginia Coal Mining Institute. - 
oseki apiotlie Dec. 4 and 5, 1923, desanen 
ton, West Va. Secretary, R. E. Sherwood, 
Charleston, West Va. ; 

























































